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fotes. 
DICKENS AND ‘ PICKWICK.’ 

All that concerns Charles Dickens and the his- 
tory of ‘Pickwick’ is interesting, and particularly 
#0 to me, who read the ‘ Papers’ as they appeared, 
and moreover was well informed upon publications 
of that period. 

Having been a pupil at Wellington House 
Academy in 1834 and 1836, I had many memories of 
the school, memories that I sent to John Forster, 
that ought to be found amongst his papers, though 
mesived too late to be embodied in his *‘ Life of 
Dickens,’ as he wrote me. 

This school, in Mornington Place in the Hamp- 
stead Road, stood facing fields—a large dairy farm 
—that commenced near St. James’s burial-ground 
and extended to Camden Town. The place has 
been described by ‘‘ Boz” himself as ‘ Our School’ 
in Household Words. It is ‘‘clean gone” now, 
with about thirty feet of basement underneath, cut 

way in constructing the Londoa and Birmingham 

ilway, as the first line out of London was then 

talled. The dwelling-house remains, but the pupils’ 

and the pear trees in the playground, that 

reputed to have supplied a plethora of pear 

to the parlour boarders, as also the vegetable 
gardens, have gone for ever. 

The playground was ample for toy games, but 

ot large; in form somewhat that of a large letter 

the angle of which ran to Mornington Crescent. 


I remember, also, that we could just see the 
| window of Ciarkson Stanfield’s studio over the 
| garden walls, a suit of armour being visible 
within, I little thought then that George Cruik- 
shank would there end his days. The house 
now bears a tablet to the memory of the latter, 
though both these inmates were intimate with 
Dickens. 

The personality of Pickwick was the creation of 
Robert Seymour, and his prototype may be found 
in many of the ‘Sketches by Seymour’ that were 
done in ink-lithography, and published periodically 
by Tregear, of 96, Cheapside, the success of which, 
combined with the designs to ‘ Dr, Syntax,’ b 
Rowlandson, leading to the enterprise of the ‘ Clu 
Papers’ by Chapman & Hall. Dickens embodied 
the character just at the time of Seymour's dying, 
thus leaving the author free to lead, and not to 
follow. Seymour was nocopyist, even of himself; 
his types of character were well marked ; the draw- 
ing was his, and in the ‘ Pickwick’ plates Sey- 
mour indulged in little outré; though when he 
worked to a text of his own, broad farce then 
formed the motif. 

In Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘ History of Pickwick’ I 
do not notice any mention of the illustrations by 
Sibson. They had Pickwick and Sam, but they were 
the Pickwick and Sam of Humphrey’s Clock; this 
artist died, I fancy, during their publication. 
Onwhyn, another illustrator, was the son of a 
newsvendor in Catherine Street, Strand, and 
published several supplementary illustrations to 
* Pickwick.’ 

Of piracies, or rather imitations, the ‘ Penny 
Pickwick,’ by Bos, was the most daring. That was 
not even ‘ Pickwick Abroad,’ It was rudely illus- 
trated on wood by J. G. Grant, and produced by 
E. Lloyd, of Broad Street, St. Giles’s, who worked 
off the numbers himself at a hand press in his 
shop there, being four leaves of demy 8vo. one 
penny weekly. It was said to be published by 
“Chapmen & All, Booksellers,” a pun that gave 
great offence; and I well remember an old ody 
reading it as the original. This poor printer, who 
in his early days worked chapbooks and broad- 
sides in his “ office” window, died a millionaire, 
leaving a name behind him in Lloyd's Weekly 
Newspaper. The ‘ Penny Pickwick’ is now ex- 
ceedingly rare. I have the first volume, but the 
second languished towards the end, and, I believe, 
was lost. Lloyd also published a ‘Sketch Book 
by Bos,’ which I also possess, 

Coeval with ‘ Pickwick’ came the ‘ Sketches 
by Boz,’ produced to range with it. This was 
illustrated with a replica of the original plates 
by George Cruikshank, who told me that they 
were quite equal to tbe originals that had been 
worn out. This book in its uncut state is ex- 
tremely rare, both Dickens and Cruikshank being 
then in their prime and the result glorious—the 
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type of etching evolved by the inimitable George, 
and followed by Seymour, “ Phiz,” &c. 

Of Hablot Browne the earliest works I know are 
the drawings he produced for ‘Winkle’s Cathe- 
drals,’ published by Tilt. Those drawings account 
for the architectural detail of “ Phiz,” seen in bis 
etchings. These edifices are the antithesis of cha- 
racter in figure, and somewhat mannered in the 
engraving and very black. They owed much to 
machine work, and Hablot Browne’s decadence 
may be said to have begun with the use of 
mechanical tinting, that—though taking with the 
public—often covered slovenly work. 

Of Jones, the schoolmaster, Dickens has left us 
many traits, probably, in Wackford Squeers and 
Dr. Blimber. Wellington House Academy was 
considered a highly respectable establishment ; all 
schools for young gentlemen being then designated 
“academies,” whilst the select places for young 
ladies were called “seminaries.” Jones and the 
cane seemed inseparable; his heavy tread and 
rolling sway asserting his presence, which was 
enbanced by an improvised “a-hem!” and bya 
slash here and there, as it appeared to me indis- 
criminately, all boys upon his line of route drawing 
well within their forms, that he made resound 
again and again. Tradition told of horsing and 
birching, though I never saw the operation per- 
formed. I remember a slight and amiable brother 
being whipped, a form-fellow having informed the 
pedagogue that young Leighton had called him 
** Bunny old Jones, who broke his bones, tambling 
over the tombstones.” Could the “ bunny” have 
offended, as indicative of Welsh rarebit, for Jones 
was a Welshman? However, a few years after, 
when Jones died, he had at least one pupil 
mourner to pay a last respect to the master, who was 
laid in the churchyard of Old St. Pancras, a place 
that could then be seen from Mornington Place: 

I'll kiss the rod and be resigned, 

And really think that I can find 

Some sugar in the cane,—Hood, 

The removal for the railway is said to have killed 
Jones. The schoolroom was lighted from the north- 
west,and accomodated probably two hundred boys. 
It was situate in Granby Street, Hampstead Road, 
a name that may have suggested Mr. Weller’s 
house, the “ Marquis of Granby.” Wellington 
House Academy, after removal nearer the Re- 
gent’s Park, decayed and died out. 

Of Jones—he always appeared a major amongst 
his minors, though he could make himself agreeable 
to our mammas, taking particular care, in their pre- 
sence, to stroke our heads and to call us his dear 
boys—I can well remember his vacation visits, that 
were made in a hackney coach with a yellow body, 
that used to swing when this portly person mounted 
the steps, that were folded up on an abundance of 
straw within, being held in their place by a door 
with a difficult handle, that required a lot of screw- 


ing up, leaving ample time forsmiling adieux, whilst 
the many-caped “Jarvey” mounted the box with a 
real hammer-cloth, decorated, like the coach, with 
all the mantlings and blazonry of a defunct duke, 
though the harness displayed the different 
** cresteses ” of counts and commoners—the very 
scaffoldings of horses, eyeing the nosebags, or 
rather the covered receptacle behind the foot- 
board where they were kept—old-fashioned horses, 
that had done their twelve miles an hour once, and 
showed their willingness still by standing over 
at the knees, a pluck that nothing but the knacker 
could knock out of them. In those days one 
might feed his horses upon as little as he liked 
and work them as much as hewilled. Which was 
cheapest ? 

The fame of Dickens was then the rage of the 
town—a repute that Jones felt proud of, Had 
he not helped to rear it ; and was not Wellington 
House Academy a living proof of it ; and had not 
** Boz” been one of his “ dear boys ”’? 

Doubtless Dickens began in some dame school ; 
we know that he ended at Wellington House 
Academy, and probably had very little of that. 
By all the boys Jones was regarded as an igno- 
ramus, as he demonstrated daily by taking the 
lowest class, though a Dr. Scott was credited 
with profound erudition because he took the 
Greek and Latin, a Mr. Stanley was the second, 
and a Mr, Lane the third. Genius wants no school, 
Aclassical education might have done for Dickens, 
** Boz,” like Burns, might have found all necessary 
in Board School. 

The only two schoolfellows that I can recall were 
two of the musical Macfarrens, and the sons of one 
Herring, who married a Miss Cross of the Exeter 
Change in the Strand, and afterwards of the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, a dealer in ‘‘ wild beasts,” as 
savage animals were designated, a depdt entitled 
“The Menagerie,” in the then New Road, now 
called Euston Road. It was a place of places that 
Dickens missed, but would have gloried in, being 
most curious, The house was of wood, with a pond 
in front, in which wild and tame birds disported 
themselves, and the whole enceinte was full of life 
and noise, from the elephant to the marmozet. 
Snakes slept in boxes in the kitchen and monkeys 
lived in the parlour; guns, horns, and antlers hung 
everywhere. All that was not living was stuffed, 
whilst that which was not stuffed was stowed in 
cages, piled and packed everywhere. The odour 
was grand and musky. It reminded me of 
Robinson Crusoe or a caravanserai. There was 
just a soupgon of picture outside, indicating the 
contents of the Ark. Here I spent many 2 half- 
holiday. No such delights in London would be 
permitted now. It was quite provincial in its 
character and very primitive; no sanitary inspector 
existing to interfere. Vide ‘ Pickwick.’ 





Luge Liuyer, F.S.A., F.Z.S. 
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SHAKSPEARIANA, 


‘First Part or Kino Henry IV.,’ J. iii.— 

Worcester (to Hotspur, who bas been counselling re- 
venge upon King Henry for his ingratitude toward the 
house of Northumberland). 

Peace, cousin, say no more: 

And now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And to your quick conceiving discontents 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous ; 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit, 
As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

Hotspur. If he fall in, good night :—or sink or swim: 
Send danger from the east unto the west, 
So honour cross it from the north to south, 
And let them grapple, Xe. 
Hotspur’s first six words in this speech, as set 
down, might be thus paraphrased : “If the person 
who has attempted to cross this current should fall 
ip, it is all over with him.” But we are in this 
difficulty : Why should we say “Good night” to 
kim if he swim? It isall over with him, of course, 
if he sink; but if he swim he is still “grappling” 
with the difficulty, and may succeed in crossing 
“from the north to south.” This incongruity has 
been noticed by various editors, but no satisfactory 
explanation has been given. Mr. Dyce, for instance, 
has (note 30): “‘ This,’ observes Mr. Letsome, 
‘seems incompatible with what follows.’” But 
Mr. Dyce does not inform us whether he agrees 
with Mr. Letsome, nor does he say anything 
farther about it. Now the raison d’étre of this 
note is to suggest the following easy and obvious 
way out of the difficulty: For “good night” read 
good knight. It is contended that this reading 
renders the whole speech quite clear. It supplies 
the noun which the pronoun he represents, it gives 
Percy a highly Hotspurian thing to say, and, with- 
out even altering the sound of a word, at once re- 
moves the incompatibility. Of course, although 
the sound of the word is unaltered, the recital of 
the speech will be very different, both in manner 
and in emphasis ; for it now means, “Even if he 
fall in, I maintain him a good knight for having 
the courage to make the attempt, whether he sink 
or whether he swim,” &c. It seems difficult to 
imagine a reasonable objection to this correction 
of an error probably due to the making a fair copy 
of the surreptitious notes from which the first 
quarto (1598) was to be printed, and which error 
has been perpetuated in the other five quartos, the 
folio of 1623, and every edition to date. 

Shakespeare evidently had the Arthurian ro- 
mances and the Knights of the Round Table 
much in mind while employed on ‘King Henry 
IV.’ There is a strong flavour of these through 
both parts of the “history.” To help to bear out 
this assertion the following passages are cited : 
“He, that wandering knight so fair”; “ Noble 
and chaste mistress, the moon”; “The dreamer 
Merlin and his prophecies”; “Knight of the 


burning lamp”; “I was then Sir Dagonet in 
Arthur's show ”; and the passage now in question, 
viz., “To o’erwalk a current roaring loud, on the 
unsteadfast footing of a spear,” seems to have been 
suggested by the legend related by old Walter 
Mappe of how Sir Lancelot crossed “I'éve” upon 
“Vespée tranchante” in order to reach the queen 
in the tower. The poet, perhaps as a sly allusion 
to his own name, changes the sharp sword into the 
shaking spear. But although it may be considering 
too curiously to consider this, it is certain that in 
‘Henry IV.’ he had forestalled in some degree the 
famous satire of his contemporary Cervantes by 
exhibiting, in the characters of Hotspur and Glen- 
dower, the absurdities of knight-errantry—its ex- 
travagance and disproportion to real life in Hotspur, 
its superstitions and enchantments in Glendower. 
It would be a critical point to determine whether 
Beaumont and Fletcher grasped this fact or no 
when (1613), in their ‘Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,’ they make the apprentice Ralph out-bur- 
lesque the super-fervour of Hotspur in the next 
speech to that which we have been considering :— 
Ralph, By Heaven, methinks it were an easy leap, 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the sea 

Where never fathom-line touched any ground, 

And pluck-up drowned honour from the lake of hell! 
It is a very curious circumstance that in this same 
‘Knight of the Burning Pestle’ a passage occurs 
which required the reciprocal emendation to that 
which we have been discussing in ‘King Henry 
IV.’—that is to say, in the following speech of 
the Grocer’s Wife we should read on a night for 
“and a knight.” She is speaking of the giant 
whom her apprentice Ralph is to encounter :— 

“ Faith and that Dutchman was a goodly man...... and 
yet they say there was a Scotchman higher than he, and 
that they two and a knight [7.e, on a night] met, 
and saw one another for nothing.”—‘ Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,’ IIT. ii, 

Mr. Sympson made the above emendation, giving 
the following note :— 

“ The correction in the present edition I hope will be 
allowed by every candid and judicious reader, night 
being the time when these man-monsters move from 
place to place, thereby to prevent spoiling their market 
by exporing to common view that which they would have 
the world pay dearly to have a sight of.” 

As regards the propriety of the said correction, 
Mr. Sympson certainly has the humble suffrage of 
the writer of this note, who as surely believes that 
Shakespearians will agree with him that Hotspur’s 
reply to Worcester was :— 

If he fall in?—Good knight !—or sink or swim. 


J. E. Smirz. 


‘TwetrrH Nicut, J. iii, 19: Castin1ano 
Vutco.—Warburton, a Will-o’-the-wisp guide in 
almost every instance of change, here rightly 





changed “ vulgo,” common, to volto, countenance, 
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and has been followed by Hanmer and Dyce. 
Rightly, for vulgo is mere nonsense, while velo, 
seemingly the only other probable substitute, is 
not so good as volto, This change, however— 
which, to be still more correct, should be spelt 
“Castiglione volto”—would, I think, have been 
more universally accepted bad the action involved 
been better understood and made clearer to the 
reader by a stage direction and a slight alteration 
in the punctuation. Shakespeare, himself an actor, 
was a practical playwright, ever ready to make 
situations tell, and thus, in comedy, evoke the 
hilarity of his audiences. Later in this play the 
folio reading (newly pointed) of “wind up my 
watch, or play with my—some rich jewel” (II. v. 
56) is an excellent example. The vain steward, 
about to add, from custom, “ with my chain,” and 
to couple the action with the word, suddenly re- 
members that he is, on his own hypothesis, no 
longer the steward, but the count, and therefore, 
after an embarrassed pause, adds confusedly, “some 
rich jewel.” Staunton, on the present passage, 
objecting to volto, says, “But Maria appears 
already to have been more serious than suited Sir 
Toby.” 

To me there has been the usual badinage, 
with that full admixture of sense and truth that 
we should expect from her, from one who has been 
and is on familiar terms with Sir Toby, both being, 
after a fashion, in love the one with the other, 
though my only hope for their married happiness 
lies in that issue that seems the more probable— 
the grey mare proving the better horse. But 
granting that she has been, on the subject of Sir 
Andrew, too serious for Sir Toby, the stage action 
that seems to me to follow, and to be necessary, 
if nature is to be followed or words have any sense, 
is peculiarly fitted to dispel that seriousness. De- 
fending both himself and Sir Andrew from the 
accusation, “He’s drunk nightly in your com- 
pany,” he says, “‘ He’s a coward and a coystril that 
will not drink to my niece till his brains turn o’ th’ toe 
like a parish top.” Being a man of humour, and 
it being now late, or more likely early in the 
morning, and he a man fond of drink, and for both 
reasons willing to indulge himself with Maria, he 
seizes the occasion, suits the action to the word, 
pirouettes o’ th’ toe, and while so doing places his 
arm round Maria, turns her also, and while so 
embracing her, kisses her. I have said that this or 
some such toying is necessary, because otherwise 
his “What, wench!” has no meaning. The phrase 
points to some attempt on his part, and is in 
rebuke, loving or otherwise, of her (affected) 
maidenly coyness. Suddenly, however, espying 
Sir Andrew in the near distance (off the 
stage), he stops short, disengages himself, and 
cries in a lowered tone, “Castiglione volto, for 
here comes Sir Andrew Agueface.” That she does 
put on her Spanish look of sedateness and reserve— 











while, perhaps, hastily putting to rights her dis- 
ordered head-gear—is shown by Sir Andrew's 
greeting, “ Bless you, fair shrew!” Sir Toby, too 
purposely calls him “Sir Andrew Agueface,” be- 
cause he cannot help a chuckle as he thinks how 
shocked a look this country knight will put on if 
he have observed these doings of the hitherto, in his 
resence, reserved, distant, and even shrewish- 
ooking Maria. 

I hardly think that any one will object to this 
stage action as too elaborate. Besides the proofs 
given by its being a comedy, by the action of 
Malvolio (II. v. 56), and by the words “ What, 
wench !” there was the same, if not a greater, 
necessity then, as now, for arousing the laughter 
of the audience, and this necessity was shown not 
only in the comedies, but in the plays of that time, 
by the introduction of the Fool—a privilege then 
so allowed that his jestings at unfitting times were 
publicly resented by Shakespeare. 

Hence, then, there is required, as seems to me, 
some such direction after “parish top” as [ £m- 
braces her while continuing his parish top gyra- 
tions, and after a feigned resistance kisses her.] 
Also, after “‘ wench !” a dash, denoting his sudden 
stop, while the near approach of Sir Andrew re- 
quires a comma after “volto” rather than the 
folio colon, or the semicolon of the Cambridge, 
Staunton’s, and Dyce’s editions. 

Br. Nicwoxsox. 





ELECTRICAL METEORS. 

Luminous appearances seen near the earth’s sur- 
face by night are popularly classed among the 
phenomena of Will-o’-the-wisp, whereas they are 
in most cases due to atmospheric electricity. Thus 
* the bright light ” noticed by your correspondent 
Mr. Picxrorp (p. 378), as playing over a “ per- 
fectly dry soil,” is due to an effect of electricity 
which passes under a variety of names, such as 
“St. Elmo’s Fire,” ‘ Comozants,” “Globular or 
Ball Lightning,” “ Fireballs,” ‘ Glow,” “ Brosh 
Discharge,” &c. 

Scientific journals contain innumerable cases 
illustrative of this class of phenomena, but as 
space is valuable in ‘N. & Q.’ a few examples 
must suffice. 

Some years ago Mr. Jabez Brown, on the last 
day of November, at 9 P.m., was ascending one of 
the sharp hills in the neighbourhood of Boscastle, 
when he was suddenly surrounded by a bright and 
powerful light which passed him somewhat more 
quickly than the ordinary walking pace, leaving 
him in the dark as before. The light was seen by 
some sailors in the harbour, coming in from the 
sea, and passing up the valley like a low cloud. 
Even in the light of day a variety of luminous phe- 
nomena may be observed when the atmosphere is 
highly charged with electricity. During a storm 
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near Geneva in June, 1880, a little girl who had 
been gathering cherries, and was some thirty paces 
from the tree, appeared to be wrapped in a sheet 
of fire, as the observers reported it. Prof. James 
Forbes found himself in a similar atmosphere in 
the High Alps, some 9,000 feet above the sea 
level, when he noticed a curious sound which 
seemed to proceed from the alpenstock with which 
he was walking. He asked one of the guides what 
he thought it was; and as a guide is never at a 
Joss for an answer, he said it was a worm gnawing 
at the wood. On reversing the stick, the worm 
was already at the other end. It was also noticed 
that all the angular stones were hissing like points 
pear a powerful electrical machine. Saussure has 
alsoa number of observations of similar import. 
Electricity, however, obtains its maximum of effect 
in tropical regions. I am not here referring to the 
ordinary thunderstorm, which is sufficiently tre- 
mendous, but to the more quiet effects resulting 
from an electrically-charged atmosphere. Living- 
stone, referring to the hot wind that blows over 
the desert of Kalahari, remarks that it is in such 
an electric state that a bunch of ostrich feathers 
beld for a few seconds against it becomes as strongly 
charged as if it were attached to a powerful elec- 
trical machine, and clasps the advancing hand with 
ssharp crackling sound. During this hot wind, 
and even at other times, the movement of a native 
in his kaross produces a stream of small sparks. 
“The first time I noticed this appearance,” says 
livingstone, ‘was when a chief was travelling 
vith me in my waggon. Seeing part of the fur 
of his mantle, which was exposed to slight friction 
by the movement of the waggon, assume quite a 
luminous appearance, I rubbed it smartly with the 
hand, and found it readily give out bright sparks, 
xcompanied with distinct cracks, ‘ Don’t you see 
that?’ said I. ‘Tbe white man did not show us 
this’ he replied ; ‘we had it long before white 
men came into the country, we and our forefathers 


of old.’” C. Tomuinson, F.R.S. 
Highgate, N. 





Pavt Lroparp, a once celebrated, but now 
ilmost forgotten scholar (born 1510, died 1567), 
ems to have been one of the most learned men 
of his time, but withal of so modest and retiring a 
disposition that when invited by the University of 
Paris to accept the office of Greek professor, he 
preferred remaining to the end of his days in the 
wore humble position of schoolmaster in a small 
own in his native country, Flanders. He left in 
MS. twenty books of emendations and criticisms 
0 various Greek authors, of which the first ten 
vere prepared by himself for the press, although 
tot printed until a year after his death, the dedi- 
tation (to the Senate of Bergen) being dated three 
}ears earlier, viz, 1565. Isaac Casaubon, who 
talls him ‘‘ eruditissimus Leopardus,” thus further 





alludes to him ina note on Athenzus, p. 893: 
** Ve illis qui tanti viri observationum reliquos 
decem libros nobis invident.” The whole collec- 
tion was, however, printed some years after by 
Gruter in the third volume of his ‘ Lampas, sive 
Fax Artium Liberalium,’ but in a very unsatis- 
factory manner, as appears from the remark of 
Valckenaer (“satis negligenter”) in a note on 
Theocritus, ‘ Adoniaz.,’ p. 338, and the lament of 
Kidd in the Critical Review, vol. xxxviii. p. 141 
(1803) :— 

“‘ Will it be credited that this long-lost work of the 
Father of Critici«m since the revival of letters is allowed 
to repose in the Bodleian Library ? On Gruter’s mutilated 
copy we can bestow no regard, When the auspicious 
period of meditating a publication of this treasure shall 
arrive Leopardus will doubtless meet with an editor...... 
who will specify what emendations of Leopardus have 
been established by subsequent discoveries, a history of 
the restoration of those passages in which he has failed 
.+++.-& list of his indubitable corrections,” &c. 

Leopard’s own MS. of the entire work is still, I 
believe, preserved in the Bodleian Library, but I 
am not aware of any serious attempt having ever 
been made to carry out the suggested scheme, nor 
whether any one since Kidd’s time has taken the 
trouble to examine the MS. Further testimony 
to the merits of Paul Leopard may be found in 
some of Casaubon’s letters. Daniel Heinsius also 
speaks of him in the following terms in a note on 
Maximus Tyrius (p. 64): “‘Quo homine nemo 
minore simul ambitione et majore judicio tractavit 
has literas.” (See also Teissier, ‘Eloges des 
Hommes Scavants’; Svertius, ‘ Athenz Belgice,’ 
p. 593.) F. N. 


Curtosit1zs or THE Censvus.—The following 
cutting from the Malton Gazette of April 18 may 
be of interest :— 

“In some of the Yorkshire dales times and seasons 
are remembered by the crops growing in the fields. One 
young lady responsible for the filling up of a census 
paper was either bashful respecting her age or had really 
forgotten the event that occurred so long ago, for she 
baflled the enumerator by describing herself as having 
been born ‘ when our long field was wots.’”’ r 


Tue Beatrice Exarition or 1890.—I ask 
leave to invite the attention of Posterity, by means 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ toa paper by Miss R. H. Busk on 
‘The Present Status of the Culture of Women in 
Italy,’ as seen in the exhibition mentioned above. 
The paper appeared in the Englishwoman’s Re- 
view of April 15, 1891, and has been reprinted 
separately, with additions. It is, as readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ will easily believe, full of interest, and 
full also of information new to the English mind. 
Even those who may have resided long in Italy, and 
may have brought from thence some of the peculiar 
forms of courtesy and singular methods of argu- 
ment characteristic of certain modern Italians— 
even they, I conceive, may learn something from 
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it. And such as fondly believe in the idealism 
and romanticism of the English race will rejoice to 
discover crumbs of comfort in its pages. Our 
young friend Posterity, however, is not one of 
these latter. He knows better; and besides, he 
will be occupied (as Mr, William Morris assures 
us in his ‘ News from Nowhere’) chiefly in hay- 
making, and in regretting the “exaggerated re- 
spect for human life” which occasionally induces 
him to commit manslaughter. A. J. M. 


Hvussar.—In several recently issued English 
encyclopedias I find the old false etymology of 
this word from Hungarian “twentieth” repeated. 
I believe I am correct in stating that no Hungarian 
philologist of any repute defends any longer the 
old fallacy. ‘‘ Twentieth” is “huszadik” or 
“huszad,” but certainly not “huszdr” in Hun- 
gariar. L. K 


Mr. GLapsToNE on THE Homeric ARTEMIS — 
I cannot believe that I am singular in my sur- 
prise at the importance assigned by Mr. Gladstone 
to the Homeric Artemis in his Eton address on 
March 14. 

In the ‘ Iliad’ Artemis is brought forward with 
prominence, and this little to her honour, once 
only. In the Theomachy she had the temerity to 
match herself with Hera, who, taunting her as a 
lion ouly against women, and telling her she 
would be better employed pursuing her proper 
avocation asa slayer of wild beasts and of deer 
than engaging in conflict with those mightier than 
herself, and disdaining even to prick her with her 
spear, while with one hand she grasped her 
wrists, with the other tore the bow from her 
shoulders, with it whipt her like a naughty girl, 
and sent her home weeping to papa (‘ Iliad,’ xxi. 
479-496). 

A alip of memory, which in one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s venerable years is not surprising, led him 
to make a misreference to the third book of the 
‘Iliad.’ On this respect for him forbids me to 
dwell. I need say only that of the important part 
which he there assigns to Artemis, in conjunction 
with Hera, there is no mention in Homer. 

In the ‘ Odyssey’ Artemis is nowhere. She is no 
doubt often spoken of, as are many other deities, 
but in the drama of the epic, if I may use such 
an expression, she takes no part from its first 
scene to its last. The goddess of the ‘Odyssey’ is 
not Artemis, but a much more glorious being, the 
great Athene, who pervades the whole as a divine 
and beneficent presence. But, says Mr. Glad- 
stone, 

“ There is an epithet—it is 4y»2)—which is the highest 
epithet in all Homer when the person spokenof is in the 
feminine gender, not when it is used of a man...... It is 
a characteristic epithet which he applies to Artemis to 
indicate a sort of holy and consecrated purity.” 


If dyvi) is “the highest epithet in all Homer 





when the person spoken of is in the feminine 
gender,” it is strange that not once is this epithet 
to be found in the ‘Iliad,’ and sti!l more strange, 
if it is the characteristic epithet of Artemis, that, 
often though she is spoken of there, not once is 
it applied to her. 

With all deference to Mr. Gladstone, I venture 
to think that “the highest epithet in all Homer, 
when the person spoken of is in the feminine 
gender,” is not dyv) but dca. This is the epithet 
which he applies to those whom he wishes most 
to honour, ¢.g., Ata yuvaccav”"AAKnotes (‘ Iliad,’ 
ii, 714); Ata Ocava* (‘ Iliad,’ v. 70). The 
epithet dy) we find applied to Artemis in the 
‘Odyssey 't; but as applied to her I question 
whether it ever, to any other than Mr. Gladstone, 
suggested the idea of ‘‘holy and consecrated 
purity.” Does it indicate anything more than her 
virginal chastity? Rightly or wrongly, I bave 
been accustomed to associate the idea of “holy 
and consecrated purity” not with the cold, cruel,and 
vengeful Artemis, but with Hestia, the goddess of 
the hearth and the home, who as such fostered 
a holier purity than the icy purity of an 
Artemis, the purity commended by St. Paul, who 
would have young wives and mothers taught to 
be diAdvipous, diAoréxvors, Tudpovas, dyvas, 
oixovpor's (Titus, ii. 5). 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Forze: Gorse: Wuix.—Here is an instance of 
a triplet of synonyms—there are fewsuch in English 
—in which the object is common, and all the three 
names extant. Furze is the most used—at least 
in the Home Counties. Whin I have seldom 
heard; and although the whin-chat is often seen 
on the “ blossomed furze”’ of our Barnes Common, 
I have met with those who know him by his name 
without being aware that whin is furze. Whin, I 
find from Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary,’ is Celtic 
(Welsh chwyn, weeds). The old form of gorse is 
gorst; and Mr. Wedgwood says that in the Mid- 
land Counties a piece of ground overgrown with 
furze is called a gorsty bit (Welsh gorés, gorst). 
The word furze is allied to the Gaelic preas, 4 
briar. Henry ATIwELt. 

Barnes. 


Joun Brixyxtey, Bisnor or Crorne.—This 
prelate, who was a distinguished mathematician 
and astronomer, was born at Woodbridge, a small 
market town in Suffolk, in 1765, and is said to 
have been the son of a journeyman carpenter. He 
graduated in 1788 from Caius College, Cambridge, 





* Aia in very deed. For a modern instance of wifely 
magnanimity equal to hers see Robert Chambers’s ‘ Life 
and Works of Robert Burns,’ vol. iii. p. 260. - 

+ But only thrice (v, 123; xviii, 202; and xx. 71) and 
with little significance, in every case serving only to fill 
up the measure at the end of a line "Aprepic ayy). 
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with the high distiaction of Senior Wrangler. 
Gunning, in his ‘Reminiscences of Cambridge,’ 
has given an interesting account of the sharp com- 
petition he had with Edmund Outram, of St. John’s 
College, afterwards Archdeacon of Derby, for the 
coveted honour. He became Fellow of Caius, 
afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, and Andrews’s Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of Dublin. 
In the vestibule of the library of Trinity College is 
3 fine monument tothe memory of the bishop, who 
is represented with his hand on a celestial globe, 
and demonstrating. The figures are sculptured in 
alto-relievo, and there is the following inscription 
in large capital letters :— 


MS, 
Reverendissimi . Ioannis . Brinkley . 8.T.P. 
Episcopi . Clonensis 
Dvdvm . In Collegio . 8.8. Trinitatis . Dvbliniensi 
Astronomiz . Professoris , Lavdatissimi 
Hoc . Signum . Honoris . Ergo . Consistervnt 
Socii. Academici . Clerici . Diocesis . Aliique . Complvres 
Volvntate . Et. Officiis . Devincti 
Obiit . A.S. mpcccxxxv. Atatis . LXX. 
Redvx. Ad, Astra, Lymen . Abiit . Ingeni 
At. Ne. Reposcas . Nimio. Amore . Percitus 
Fato . Obseqvvtvm . Sospite . Hvic . Scientia 
Victrix .Sepvicri. Stabit . Integrvm . Decvs 
Nev. Fletvs. Adsit. Morte. Caritvrva , Viget 
Su; erstitvm . Cvi. Vita. Adest . Preeconiis 
Mvsurvm . In. Advtis . Cviqve . Monvmentvm . Nitet 
Celesti, In, Arce. Sidervm . Vagans. Jvbar. 


. K, B. 

Ex Soc. Coll. Dvbl. T.C.D, 
This beautiful inscription was written by the Rev. 
James Kennedy Baillie, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The remains of Bishop Brinkley 
rest in the adjacent college chapel. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
N:wbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Escusnh Graves at Ismrpt, Asta Mixor.— 
Among the English graves in the Armenian ceme- 
tery at Ismidt there is a white marble sarcophagus, 
surrounded by an ornamental iron railing, which I 
im informed once stood in another part of the 
cemetery, but was, according to the old Armenian 
stavedigger’s testimony, transferred ‘‘ by the Eng- 
lish” to its present position many years ago. The 
body over which the sarcophagus originally stood 
Was not removed, but was left buried in its place 
undisturbed. Any information in connexion with 
this subject would be welcome. L, L. K. 


Sapine’s Reciment.—Can any of your readers 


inform me what regiment in the British army | 
bore the designation of “ Major-General Sabine’s | 


in 1711”? Was such regiment in the service of 
the Dutch? Any information about this regiment, 
or reference to where such can be obtained, will be 
thankfully received. X. Bexe. 


Formation oF A GeweaLocicaL Taste.—In 
the formation of a genealogical table, to show the 
descent on both the man and his wife’s side, ought 
the man’s descent to be shown on the right side, 
i.¢., the right heraldically, or the opposite ? 

U. O. N., F . 

Oxrorp Mepattion.—In Oxford there are 
medallions of Charles I. and Queen Henrietta 
Maria (after Delphius’s engravings) in window 
glass. Are copies after Delphius known to exist 
elsewhere ? M.A.Oxon. 


Issues oF Earty VENETIAN Press.—I would 
like to know if there is any book published in 
English or in French with reference to the early 
printing-presses of Venice and their work which 
would be a safe guide for one who collects early 
editions of old authors. ERROLL. 


Branca Cappetto.—Horace Walpole, writing, 
on Jan. 28, 1754, to Sir Horace Mann, speaks of 
a portrait of Bianca which he had purchased and 
imported. Is it known where this portrait now is ? 
I should like very much to see it. Perhaps some 
one of your correspondents could oblige me with 
the information. H. Scniirz Witson. 


Sanctuary Knocker.—On p. 100 of the num- 
ber of the Archeological Journal just issued 
there is a reference to the “sanctuary knocker” on 
the north-west door of the cathedral church of 
Durham; and it is said that the Durham knocker 
is one of six. Which and where are the other five? 

T. M. Fattow. 

Coatham, Yorkshire, 


Joan or Arc.—Is Quicherat’s ‘ Procés de Con- 
damnation et de Réhabilitation de Jeanne d’Arc’ 
translated into English? If so, who published it ? 

H. F. Wake. 


James JounsTonE.—Macaulay, in his ‘ History 
of England,’ is constantly quoting ‘‘ Johnstone.” 
This Johnstone was Secretary of State for Scotland, 
and was dismissed from his office in 1699. I shall 
be glad to know where the Johnstone papers are 
preserved, and if they have ever — -. 


Symon Crement.—In January, 1735, John 
Byrom records in his shorthand journal, printed 
by the Chetham Society, that he met in London 
“ Mr. Symon Clement, above eighty years old, and 
hearty, good teeth ; his father and grandfather had 





had the gout, but he believes that he preserved 
himeelf from it by taking to drinking water about 
forty years ago; he told me some stories about 


tegiment in the service of the Queen of England | the Restoration, Revolution, and that he knew of 
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the Prince of Orange being invited over before 
King James did—he in March, the King in 
September, and other particulars showing how 
plotting went on in those days.” He notes after 
that Clement was a student of mysticism and a 
reader of Jacob Behmen. Three meetings between 
Byrom and Clement are mentioned—all between 
January and the end of April, 1735. Is anything 
further known of this “ water-drinker and mystic”? 
Wituram E, A, Axon. 


Warertoo Picture.—One of the best known of 
the Waterloo pictures is that, I believe by the French 
artist Ardvillier, descriptive of a touching incident 
which, I have heard, really occurred during the ad- 
vance of one of the Highland regiments. A boy-en- 
sign carrying one of the colours wasshotdown. A 
brawny sergeant behind him in the ranks, desirous 
of relieving the dying ensign of the standard, tries 
to take it from his hands ; but finding this to be 
impossible, lifts both officer and colours in his arms 
and carries them forward to the attack. I believe 
I have heard the name of the ensign, but have 
forgotten it. Can any one kindly supply it, and 
the number of the regiment, with any particulars ? 
The tartan of the regiment is shown with some 
distinctness in the engraving, as in other pictures 
by the same artist. 

Avex. Ferrevsson, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh, 


“Sra. Marcaretta, Surr.”—Will some one 
kindly identify this parish for me, which appears 
to have been held by Rev. Henry Fenton in 1706? 
If this surmise is correct, during what years was 
Mr, Fenton the incumbent? Write direct to 

C. 8S. Warp. 

Wootton Vicarage, Basingstoke, 


Gouper: Gooper.—Can any of your readers 
interested in the etymology of English surnames 
assist me with a rather uncommon patronymic 
which has given me much trouble? I refer to the 
name of Goudge, which is sometimes spelt Goodge, 
like the street of that name leading out of Totten- 
ham Court Road. I suspect a connexion between 
this name and the forms Gooch, Gough, and De 
Goeje (a well-known German Orientalist), but can- 
not satisfactorily account for either. Potts on 
* Surnames ’ derives “ gouge” (I believe) from the 
same word, meaning a chisel ? PxILoLosist. 


Sawrry anv Corrincrorp, co, Huytincpon. 
—I should be much obliged to any of your readers 
who could help me in a search in the early registers 
of these parishes, H. D. E. 


SItversipE or Berer.—What is the origin of 
this term; and when was it first introduced into 
our language? Are there any foreign words of a 
similar meaning ? 

J. Laweence-Hamitton, M.R.C.S. 


‘Tue Littte Graves.’—I wish to learn the 
name of the author of a pathetic little poem entitled 
‘The Little Graves,’ commencing :— 
"Twas autumn, and the leaves were dry, 
And rustled on the ground ; 
And chilly winds went murmuring by, 
With low and mournful sound. 

A copy of them in an old scrap-book states that 
they are taken from the Eastern Argus, and the 
MS. bears internal evidence of dating from some- 
where about the twenties or the early thirties, 

Avex. Brazetey, 


Prisoners oF War.— Where can be found lists 
of the places in England at which prisoners of war, 
on parole or otherwise, were detained during the 
wars of the last and early part of the present cen- 
tury? R 

Caruay.—lIs there any reason for the exclusion 
of Cathay from the dictionary, as well as from all, 
or nearly all, its predecessors? When asked for 
earliest and latest uses of the word, I said, in my 
haste, airily, “See Murray!” And lo, when we 
looked, the place knew it not. Nor was it tobe 
seen in any dictionary readily accessible. Now, as 
a mere place-name I suppose it is ruled out; but 
even so there might have been found room for an 
instance or two of its more extended application. 
If earlier usings had not done so already, surely 
the Laureate’s well-known line should have sealed 
it as with a seal. H. H. 8. 


Pork Marrow Potsonovs.—What has gives 
rise to the popular idea that any one who eats the 
marrow from bones of pork will go mad ? 

R. C. Hore. 


Albion Cottage, Scarborough. 


Marvie.—Will some of your American corte- 
spondents be so good as to tell me what female 
name is represented by this contraction? I find it 
twice employed in a volume of short stories for 
children, and, so far as I know, it is quite un 
in England. HeRMENTRUDE. 


Lorv’s Cricket Grounn.—A review of Mr 
Wheatley’s ‘London Past and Present’ in the 
Athenewm of February 28 says that the history of 
Lord’s contained in that book is “most inadequate, 
and adds that it would have been interesting 
know when the Middlesex home matches—origit- 
ally played, according to the reviewer's belief, on 
the Eton and Middlesex Ground, near Primrose 
Hill—were removed to the cricket field at Lord's. 
It is also stated that there should have been a line 
or two upon such important events as the erection 
of the new pavilion and the enclosure of the old 
nursery gardens. In my younger days I was a0 
assiduous attendant at Lord’s, and both in thst 
capacity and in that of an admirer of our national 





30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


institutions I feel in sympathy with the reviewer, 
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and should be glad to see a careful account of the 
birth, rise, and progress of the Mecca of cricket in 
the columns of ‘N. & Q. The site of the old 
cricket ground, as shown in some maps in my 
possession which date from the commencement of 
the century, was on the north side of the New 
Road, near the present Baker Street Station; and 
I presume it was not till after the Regent’s Park 
was laid out that the ground in St. John’s Wood 
Road was selected. At the present time some 
interest centres in Lord’s, from the fact that it is 
apprehended it may be injured through the con- 
struction of Sir E. Watkins’s new railway; but an 
article entitled ‘Tunnelling under Lord’s,’ which 
reports an interview with that gentleman, and 
which appeared in the Pall Mall Budget of Feb- 
ruary 26, endeavours to show that any fears of the 
kind are groundless. 

While on the subject of London topography, I 
should be very glad if any correspondent could 
inform me whether Mr. Wheatley’s new book is 
able to answer my query about the Rotunda at 
Ranelagh, which one contributor showed ought to 
have been the Rotunda at Vauxhall (‘N. & Q..,’ 
7 S. x. 367,477). There were, however, rotundas 
at both gardens, W. F. Pripeavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


Tae Vinerarps, Batu.—There is a place in 
Bath called the Vineyards. Is this likely to be a 
mere fanciful name, or does it signify that viticul- 
ture has at some former time been carried on in 
that locality? Is it certain there ever have been 
vineyards in England? It has been suggested to 
me that for the word vinariis, sometimes met with 
in old deeds, should be read vivariis, reading u 
=v for n. What do the specialists say on the sub- 
ject? It would be interesting to know what kind 
of grapes would ripen in this uncertain climate of 
ours, BaTHonian, 

{Grapes in favourable years ripen within London, as 
we know by personal experience. For ‘ English Vine- 
yards’ see 6t S, i. 45; vi. 389; vii. 56.] 


Sr. Coystantine.—In Mr. Athelstan Riley’s 
‘Athos; or, the Mountain of the Monks,’ two 
churches are mentioned which are dedicated to SS. 
Constantine and Helen (pp. 260, 375). Helen is, 
no doubt, the mother of Constantine, who dis- 
covered the Cross; and I apprehend that St, Con- 
stantine is the first Christian emperor. Am I 
correct in this? Western Christendom has never 
regarded him as a saint, but I think there is evi- 
dence that this honour has been given to him in 
the East. I shall be glad of information about it. 
f my memory does not betray me, there are one 
or two mosaics in Italy in which the Emperor Con- 
stantine is shown with a nimbus round his head. 
Avon. 


Avrsor or Porm Wantep.—Amongst my 


but I fancy from the Atheneum of twenty or 
more years ago—called something ‘ Footsteps’; 
part of the title and the first line are torn away. 
It consists of sixty-one irregular lines, distributed 
in three stanzas of varying length, and the refrain 
of each verse is :— 

Hush ! hark ! 

I hear in the dark— 

Only the footsteps of the rain, 

It is signed W. A. Does this stand for William 
Allingham? Speaking for myself, there seems to 
me something very pathetic in this refrain, but 
it may not seem so to all others, Will some one 
please tell me what the first line is? 

JonaTHAN BovucuieEr. 


Bootnpy.—Can any of your readers give me 
the date of death and place of burial of Gore 
Boothby and his wife? He was the son of Sir 
William Boothby, fourth baronet; she was the 
daughter of John Bury, of Nottingham. The 
were the parents of Sir William Boothby, fift 
baronet. By the way, there is a singular lack of 
dates in the printed pedigrees of this family. 

©. E. Giupersome-Dickinsoy. 
Wheatlands, Eden Bridge. 


Avutnor or Buriesque Wantep.—Can you 
give me the name of the author and tell me where 
I can find a burlesque on the Battle of Waterloo? 
The first lines of the first verse ran thus :— 

Ay, here such valorous deeds were done 
As ne’er were done before; 

Ay, here the reddest wreath was won 
That ever Gallia wore. 

The last verse is the following :— 

My uncle, Captain Flanigan, 
Who lost a leg in Spain, 

Tells stories of a little man 
Who died at St. Heléne ; 

But, bless my soul, they can’t be true, 
I’m sure they're all romance, 

John Bull was beat at Waterloo— 
They ‘ll swear to that in France. 

J. C. Excoon. 
50, Abbey Road, St, John’s Wood. 


“Tue Man tn Tae Moon.”—Where may one 
find a record of the popular superstition regarding 
the wood-cutter who, having broken the Sun- 
day’s rest, was afterwards placed in the moon, and 
compelled to continue there his Jabour without 
ceasing? According to popular saying, his figure, 
being in the attitude of felling atree, can be distinctly 
seen where the astronomer’s eye has disclosed 
mountains and valleys upon the surface of our 
moon. Inquirer. 


Gerriso.—Can any one oblige me with the 
crest or arms pertaining to the Gerrish family, 
formerly of Wiltshire, or any branch of this name ? 
W. B. Gerise. _ 





hewspaper cuttings I have a poem—I am not sure, 


15, Thorburn Square, S.E. 
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Replies, 


THE “COCK TAVERN,” FLEET STREET. 
(7™ S. xi. 349.) 

Of Cot. Fercusson’s two questions, the first is | 
easily answered. The “ brilliant golden cock ” now | 
placed over the door of the new “Cock Tavern,” | 
on the southern side of Fleet Street, close to the | 
so-called ‘‘ Palace of Henry VIII. and Cardinal | 
Wolsey,” is the original bird—carved, or said to be 
carved, by Grinling Gibbons—which stood over the | 
door of the original “Cock Tavern,” on the northern | 
side of Fleet Street, opposite the gateway of the | 
Middle Temple. No one who was familiar with 
the old bird could doubt this, even if he had not | 
its owner’s assurance of the fact. But the other 
uestion is not so easy. On a certain night, about 
the time when the old tavern was doomed, its 
eponymous fowl disappeared. Much regret was 
expressed in the newspapers at the loss of this 
relic of John Evelyn’s protégé. The landlord, how- 
ever, did not seem to miss his palladium so much 
as one would have thought ; yet he was sincerely 
anxious to preserve the old tavern, and even, I 
believe, made efforts to have it kept intact amidst 
the newer glories of the Branch Bank of England 
which has supplanted it. 

Mr. Colnett, the last proprietor of the old “Cock 
Tavern ” and the first proprietor of the new, suc- 
ceeded in purchasing all, or nearly all, of the old 
fittings of the interior so long familiar to his cus- 
tomers. He bought the time-honoured mahogany 
seats and boxes; the green curtains; the famous 
Jacobean mantel-piece ; he arranged them in the 
new tavern in their due and ancient order; he 
sanded the new floor, even as the old. In all 
things he did well; save only that he could not 
reproduce the venerable bar, with its small glass 
panes, within which those evening delights of man 
—the rum, the shrub, the goes of Cork—did 
copiously abide. Thus the new “Cock Tavern” 
became, and now is, a perfect simulacrum of the 
old, in so faras our inferior civilization will permit. 
Even the human element, the most evanescent of 
all, is not wanting. William, last of the plump 
head waiters, had gone to other climes ; but was 
there not Paul? Yes, and Paul is now head 
waiter. Kindly, cheery little man, with his light 
laugh, his friendly service, his innocent and never 
too familiar joke, Paul is the best representative 
known to me of the old English tavern waiter—a 
being as different from the half-German Spiers & 
Pond sort of our day as these latter are from the 
airy, sprightly French and Italian waiters of the 
Continent. There lacked but one thing—the bird 
of Grinling Gibbons. And on a day in spring, 
when the sun (for once) was shining, that very bird 
appeared again, as the delighted customer entered 
for his midday chop. ‘‘ Gallus in Hesperiis et 








Gallus notus Eois” was actually there, on his old 





bracket, above the door. Where had he been, and 
how was he recovered? The worthy owner rubbed 
his hands and smiled. His smile, like that of Ah 
Sing, was childlike and bland, as he simply an- 
swered that it certainly was a comfort to have got 
him back again. 

A note on the last days of the old “Cock 
Tavern ” appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ shortly after that 
tavern was closed. I do not possess the Genera 
Indices, so I cannot more precisely refer to it. 

A. J. M. 
[See 6% §, viii, 125.) 


The gilt bird now outside the tavern in 
Fleet Street is not, I believe, the original, but 
a facsimile copy of it. The late proprietor, who 
has recently died, told me that the cock dis- 
appeared from the front of the old tavern some 
time before that building was pulled down, and 
that it was afterwards returned to him anonymously. 
He then had an exact copy made of it, which for 
some time stood side by side with the original in 
the dining-room, where I think the latter still 
remains, C. M. P. 


Mr. Colnette, the late proprietor of the new 
“ Cock,” assured me that the “bird” exhibited 
there is the identical one that was over the 
entrance to the old “ Cock” (supposed to be the 
work of Grinling Gibbons), and that it had been 
in his possession ever since the latter building 
was pulled down ; and that there was no truth in 
the report that the figure had been sold to America, 
as was stated in, I think, one of the weekly illus- 
trated papers. I understand that the mantel- 
piece from the old ‘* Cock ” is also in the dining- 
room upstairs of the new building. 

A. Cottrnewoop Lez. 

Waltham Abbey. 





Tae Srupy or Dante 1s Enotanp (7 S. ¥. 
85, 252, 431, 497; vi. 57; x. 118, 334, 415; xi. 
35, 171, 369).—If I were to answer at equal length 
Miss Busx’s remarks on my paper, the Editor 
would probably again remind me that our fruitless 
controversies excluded more interesting correspon- 
dents from ‘N. & Q.’ And if these few lines should 
evoke another of those effusions which remind one 
of what is called in some feminine circles giving one 
“a piece of your mind,” I shall allow Miss Busk 
the privilege of her sex, namely, the last word. 

With regard to the quotation from my late 
friend and colleague Dean Plumptre, it may be 
that in the twenty years of our intercourse we 
may have differed in opinion, and may have been 
mutually unsuccessful in convincing one another ; 
but I can assert that our differences were always 
accompanied by such a spirit of courtesy and g 
will as becomes scholars and gentlemen. I cannot 
refrain from expressing my opinion, that in their 
onward march fadies will do well, for their ow® 
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reputation’s sake, to remember that that spirit is | philosopher of New Lanark, which he considers as being 


the only one in which literary opponents can 
conduct an argument without the danger of de- 
scending to rudeness. C. Tomiinson. 


Sone: ‘Ben Bexter’ (7" S. xi. 368).—The 
song inquired about was a favourite with us West- 
minster boys more than seventy years ago. It 
still sticks in my memory. 

Ben Backstay was a boatswain, 
A very jolly boy, 
No lad than he more merrily 
Could pipe all hands ahoy, 
And when unto his summons 
We did not well attend, 
No lad than he more merrily 
Could handle a rope’s end. 
Singing Chip, cho, cherry cho, &e. 
It chanced one day our captain, 
A very jolly dog, 
Served out to all the company 
A double share of grog. 
Ben Backetay he got tipsy 
Unto his heart's content, 
And being half seas over, 
Why overboard he went. 
Singing Chip, cho, &e. 
A shark was on the larboard bow : 
Sharks don’t on manners stand, 
But grapple all they come near, 
Just like your sharks on land, 
We heaved Ben out some tackling, 
Of saving him in hopes ; 
But the shark he bit his head off, 
So he couldn't see the ropes. 
Singing Chip, cho, &c. 
Without his head his ghost appeared 
All on the briny lake ; 
He piped all hands aloft, and said : 
“ Lads, warning by me take ; 
By drinking grog I lost my life, 
So, lest my fate you meet, 
Why, never mix your liquors, lads, 
But always drink them neat.” 
Singing Chip, cho, &c. 
J. Carrick Moore. 
[Copies differring in verbal respects have been received 
from Frank Has.tewoop, H. M. 8. Triton, — DossiTor, 
J. B., J. K. L., Avex. Beazerey, Nemo, and others. } 


Soctatism: Socrat Democracy (7" §,. xi. 
349).—The term “socialist” seems not to have 
been applied to the followers of Robert Owen 
before 1820. At least, I have looked carefully 
through the Economist (vol. i. 1821), ‘A Period- 
icil Paper, explanatory of the New System of 
Society projected by Robert Owen, Esq.,” but have 
found no use of the word, though several able 
correspondents write in disparaging terms of the 
“new system.” One writer, at p. 126 (No. 8) of 
the work, observes :— 

“Tt behoves you, Sir, not to pass over the objections 
which a distinguished writer (I allude to Mr. Malthus) 


| 





has stated with reference to all schemes for equalizing 


nearly allied to Spenceanism.” 
N. E. R. 

“Noscitur a socus” (7@ §. xi. 208).—The 
fall line completes the sense of the proverb— 

Noscitur ex socio qui non cognostitur ex ee 
—which Binder, p. 250, cites from A. Gartner’s 
‘ Proverbialia Dicteria,’ s.1., 1574, p. 134 (cf. p. x). 
I state this for what it may be worth. My own 
reference to Gartner is for a similar line:— 

Noscitur ex comite, qui non cognoscitur ex se. 
S.v. “ Societas,” Francof., 1598. 

I am not aware that there were two editions in 
1574. There is one in the British Museum, Erf., 
1574; but Binder, p. x, has “s..” (‘Thes. Adag. 
Lat.,’ Stuttg., 1866). 

There is a similar statement in the ‘ Zodiacus 
Vite’ of Palingenius:— 

Vis tu nosse hominem qualis sit? perspice amicos 

Illius. 

The line 

Noscitur ex comite, qui non cognoscitur ex se 
also is in ‘Carminum Proverbialium Loci Com- 


munes,’ Lond., 1588, p. 39, s.v. “ Consortium.” 
Ep. MarsiA.t. 


Should not this be written noscitur e sociis; or 
are the two phrases co-extant? The latter is often 
used in legal phraseology ; ¢.g., in an Act of Par- 
liament, where there is a string of words, and the 
meaning of one of them is in doubt, that meaning 
is given it which it shares with the other words. 
So “ horse, cow, or other animal ”—here “ animal” 
is held to apply to brutes only. The meaning of 
the word is ascertained from its associates (noscitur 
é soctis), and they are ejusdem generis. 

R. J. P. 


Penzance. 


Is not this from Horace? Byron says so in 
* Don Juan,’ canto xiv. stanza 77 :— 
“ Beatus ille procul !"’ from “ negotiis,” 
Saith Horace : the great little poet’s wrong ; 
His other maxim, “ Noscitur a sociis,” 
Is much more to the purpose of his song. 
Este. 


Exisapetra Srrant (7 §, xi. 228).—The list 
inquired for is given in full in Malvasia’s ‘ Felsina 
Pittrice,’ vol. ii. It sums up to 151 paintings. 
She generally gives the destination of each; some- 
times the occasion of the order and other incidents, 
e. g., when jewels were given her in payment instead 
of money. These were all painted within ten years, 
1656-65. As there are only two entered in the first 
year, five in the second, and six in the third, it is 
probable that she only recorded in this list the 
paintings best worth remembrance. She is known 
also to have painted many minor works as presenta 


the conditions of men; among which schemes you will | to friends or to procure the amenities of life for her 


| 
‘ 


find that he does not hesitate to include that of the 


parents, to whom she was most devoted, being their 
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chief support. Much of her time was likewise de- 
voted to the instruction of her younger sisters, 
who also obtained some little reputation for paint- 
ingin Bologna. Bartsch, in the ‘ Peintre Graveur,’ 
further enumerates ten etchings of hers (vol. xix. 
p. 151) executed “d’une maniére extrémement 
spirituelle.” Both these books can be seen at the 
British Museum. 

It may be worth while to take advantage of this 
heading to note an absurd blunder in Shelley’s 
* Letters from Abroad,’ ed. 1852, vol. ii. p. 129 :— 

“TI saw the place where Guido and his mistress [! 

Elisabetta Sirani were buried. The lady was poisone 
at the age of twenty-six by another lover [ !]—a rejected 
one, of course,” 
Elisabetta Sirani was doubtless enamoured of 
Guido Reni’s style, formed her own upon it, and 
desired to be buried near him. But if Shelley was 
not well enough acquainted with art chronology to 
know that she was only four years old when he 
died, he should have been saved from this exposé 
in the editing. R. H, Busk. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square, 


Ricnarp Wiseman (7* §S. xi. 167, 315).—My 
query was simply whether any one could tell me 
the date and place of Wiseman’s birth. In 1872 
I published a ‘ Memoir’ of him, in which I was 
enabled to announce the year of his death, till 
then unknown. I mentioned all that J. J. S. 
states about two Wiseman baronets; but there 
was a third, whom he does not notice, Sir William 
of Rivenhall. There was also a Robert Wiseman, 
Knight, Advocate of Charles II. With him the 
surgeon was anxious to establish a relationship. 
Sir Robert formally recognized him as a “ kins- 
man,” and gave him authority to use the family 
arms; but he would have had a right to do so 
if he had been a legitimate branch of the family. 
When he registered his arms he recorded no 
pedigree ; and I think, and my old friend Col. 
Chester thought so too, that probably he was 
illegitimate. 

Sir Thomas Longmore, the well-known professor 
of military surgery at Netley, is now engaged on 
a biography of Wiseman. It could not be in better 
bands. J. Dixon. 


Motiny at Fort Vettore, 1806 (7" S. xi. 
143, 278, 337).—The parentage of the James 
Miller who was killed at Vellore is a subject of 
ecarcely sufficient interest to be pursued much 
further in your columns. I may, however, state, 
for the information of GuaLTERULUs, that the 
Army List (India Register) of the period shows 
that at the time of the mutiny there was but one 
officer named James Miller in the Madras Army, 
viz., Capt. James Isaac Miller, of the lst Madras 
N.I., whose parentage was stated in my reply 
rinted at p. 278, and who was killed at Vellore. 
f GUALTERULUS cares to communicate with me, 





perbaps I can help to clear up the little discre- 
pancy that seems to exist on the —. 
. H. M. 


The 29th Worcestershire Regiment were accus- 
tomed to wear their swords at mess, and the custom 
may be still kept. Ihave not, however, been able 
to find out its origin. Was it not the custom 
during the last century for all gentlemen to wear 
swords at dinner ? Horace W. Monckton. 


Wua es’ Jaws (7™ S. xi. 166, 293).—Several 
of these, as gate-posts, may be seen in the town- 
ship of East and Middle Herrington, near Sunder- 
land. They seem of great age, though a pair 
leading into the park of Herrington Hall are well 
preserved. In 1766 (according to Sykes’s ‘ Local 
Records’), “‘a whale, measuring 17 yards in 
length, was caught by the crew of a ship coming 
from Stockton to Newcastle, and towed into Seaton, 
in the County of Durham. When it touched the 
ground, it made such a noise as was heard several 
miles off.” Seaton is only three or four miles from 
East Herrington, so it seems probable that the 
bone posts in the latter township may have been a 
part of this identical whale, The whale was 
deemed a “‘ royal fish,” and was claimed by the 
bishop, when cast on the coast of Durham. 

N. E. Rosson, 


These are pretty common in the neighbourhood 
of old whaling ports, like Hull for instance. I 
passed a pair the other day in London. They serve 
if not an ornamental, certainly a useful purpose in 
protecting the corners of the carriage entrance of 
the “Spread Eagle” hostelry in High Street, 
Wandsworth. L. L. K. 

Besides the pair of whale’s jaw-bones mentioned 
by Mr. J. T. Pace, there was, some years Since, 
another pair on the north side of the turnpike 
gate which then stood between Whalebone House 
and the east end of Chadwell Heath. I have 
always understood that these bones had been dug 
up in the neighbourhood, and certainly they wore 
a much more dilapidated appearance than those at 
Whalebone House. They disappeared at the time 
of the removal of the turnpike, which was always 
known as the Whalebone Gate, and which was 80 
designated on the tickets issued by the Turnpike 
Trust, The lane crossing the main road at this spot, 
and leading to Beacontree Heath, is still called 
Whalebone Lane. Tomas Birp. 

Romford, 


Whales’ jaws are, I believe, not a very un- 
common adornment of cottage garden entries. 
There was an ivy-clad arch of this kind over the 
garden gate of a cottage at Hampton, the site of 
which is now occupied by the suburban entrepot 
stabling of William Whiteley, of Westbourne 
Grove. I saw recently a rather poor pair, I think 
at Heston. The gate-posts of the inn-yard of the 
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“Spread Eagle,” in Hizh Street, Wandsworth, 
near the corner of Garret Lane, are strutted up 
and protected from in-coming and out-going wheels 
by portions of whales’ jaws used timber-wise, 
which, though elaborately painted, are yet recog- 
nizable py their general contour, and by the 
arterial foramina left patent. 
Tomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton, 8. W. 


I have an old engraving of ‘‘ the south-east view 
of Copenhagen House,” once famous for its tea- 
gardens, and a favourite Sunday afternoon resort 
of London people. Within a wooden palisade 
there is a straight row of pollard trees in front of 
the house, the entrance to which is through an arch 
formed by a pair of gigantic whale’s jaws. Itisa 
lay day, no doubt, and there are only a few visitors, 
all men, in three-cornered hats, wide-skirted coats, 
and the deep cuffs of Hogarth’s day. One plays 
at bowls, or some such game, while two are looking 
on. Three others are deep in conversation, and 
at a distance two ill-looking rogues, with thick 
bludgeons under their arms (the head of a horse- 
pistol protruding from the pocket of one of them), 
are observing them very intently. Two of the 
visitors smoke churchwardens. Unless lately re- 
moved, part of the fence of Chislehurst Common 
was made of whales’ jaws, C. A. Waite. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop, 


Surname Ecerrton (7 S. x. 327, 417; xi. 54, 
157, 233, 295, 335).—In deriving this word from 
hegga, the genitive plural of O.N. heggr, a kind of 
tree, or the birch cherry, and tin, an enclosure, I 
thought that I had not only made my meaning 
clear, but that I had suggested the only etymology 
which was even possible. After having done this 
it seems strange that I should be told that ‘‘ the 
final r in heggr is merely the case-ending of the 
nominative, and no part of the stem,” as though 
I had derived the word from heggr-tuin. The sur- 
name Egerton might very well have been hegga- 
tin, an enclosure of birch trees, or of some other 
kind of trees; and the a of the genitive plural 
might easily have become er in later spellings. 
Probably old spellings of the word would disclose 
the fact that Egerton was once spelt Heggattn or 
Eggatin. I have noticed a place in Yorkshire 
which is indifferently written Blacka Hill or 
Blacker Hill, so that a may easily become er. 
The derivation of Egerton from a personal name is 
certainly “a new and impossible etymology.” It 
is important to notice that this surname, which is 
now spelt Egerton, is pronounced Edgerton, the g 
being soft, a fact which renders my explanation of 
the word almost certain. S. O. Appr. 

Sheffield, 


Hiycxs Famity (7 §. x. 426; xi. 310).—Is 
Mr. Huskisson correct in stating that Theodosia 
Hincks is the daughter of Peter Tichborne Hincks ? 


Peter Hincks, of Wolverhampton, had a son, the 
Rev. Joseph Hincks, born 1708, matricu’ated 
Baliol College, Oxford, May 11, 1725; M.A. 1736. 
He married Diana, daughter of Edmund Tich- 
borne, co. Kent, and captain in H.M. Foot 
Guards, and was buried at Bushberry, Stafford- 
shire, November 17, 1764, leaving issue Peter 
Tichborne Hincks, born 1752, and the Rev. Josiah 
Hincks, born 1755. Josiah died July 14, 1830, 
his issue by his wife Theodosia (whose family I have 
not been able to trace) being Peter Tichborne 
Hincks, born 1791, died without issue 1822 ; and 
Diana, who died early in 1788. I have always 
been given to understand that Theodosia was the 
daughter of the Rev Josiah Hincks, and that 
Peter Tichborne Hincks died unmarried in 1822, 
but have never been able to prove this. Perhaps 
Mr. Huskisson can give some authority for his 
statement. My Harwood’s ‘Staffordshire’ is the 
1820 edition. Frep. Leary. 
83, Fairfield Street, Manchester. 


Tar TaeosorpHicat Society (7 §. xi. 127, 
198, 278, 337).—There appeared under the 
above heading a query as to a Theosophical 
Society in St. John’s Wood. The house in 
Avenue Road (No. 19) noticed by the querent 
is the headquarters of the British Section of 
the Theosophical Society which was founded in 
New York in the year 1875 by Col. H. S. Olcott 
and Madame H. P. Blavatsky;* the three princi- 
pal objects for the carrying out of which this 
society was formed being as follows: 1. To form 
the nucleus of a universal brotherhood of humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or 
colour. 2. To promote the study of Aryan and 
other Eastern literatures, religions, and sciences. 
3. The third object, pursued by a portion only of 
the members of the society, is to investigate un- 
explained laws of nature and the psychical powers 
of man. A. Hopen. 


Hoty Water Sprinkters (7" S. xi. 247, 297). 
—The sign, I believe, is extinct in London. Mr. 
H. S. Cuming, F.S.A.Scot., V.P. British Archxo- 
logical Association, has in his collection an old 
billhead with the sign engraved upon it, the same 
house with that spoken of by E. B. M. in South- 
wark, E,. B. M. is welcome, if he care to com- 
municate with me, to the name and address of a 
second-hand bookseller who has in his possession 
a billhead relating to the only other tradesman in 
London of whom I ever heard who throve under 
the same sign. The three brushes are thereon 
engraved. James H. Macmicnakt. 

161, Hammersmith Road, W. 


An Otp Mope or “Spritine” a NEgIGHBOUR 
(7™ S. x. 464; xi. 336)—The paragraph sent 
you by St. Swirnrn relating to the discovery of 








[* Whose death is now announced, } 
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quicksilver in the trunk of a walnut tree originally 
appeared in the Newark Advertiser, and gave rise 
to an interesting discussion in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal, Your correspondent is altogether wrong 
in imagining that the quicksilver was inserted 
with malicious intent, or in order to “spite a 
neighbour.” There can be no doubt whatever 
that it was put there for a very different purpose, 
and that Mr, Thiselton Dyer is perfectly correct 
when he says that “ there is an old belief prevail- 
ing in country districts that when a tree is infested 
with insect plagues of any sort it may be cured 
by boring a hole obliquely in the trunk and filling 
it with mercury.” This, he suggests, is no doubt 
what was done in the case cited, and he adds that 
he has seen the experiment tried on a cherry-tree, 
though, of course, without effect. The Chinese 
have a similar notion. They profess to be able to 
restore Cycas revoluta to health by driving an iron 
nail into the stem. I may add that I have seen 
the quicksilver, of which there is nearly a pound. 
Such a large amount would have been far too 
costly to be used in the attempt to “ spite a neigh- 
bour,” F. M. 
Stock Library, Newark-on-Trent. 


The Grantham Journal of Saturday, April 25, 
furnishes the following paragraph :— 

“In a recent issue, we gave an account of the dis- 
covery of a quantity of quicksilver in a walnut tree, 

urchased from Denton by Mr, C, Smith, gunsmith, of 

Newark. The Pharmaceutical Journal, having noticed 
the matter, remarks in a subsequent issue :—‘ Mr. A. W. 
Gerrard writes to inform us that in a letter he has 
received from Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, the Director of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, an explanation is given of the 
occurrence of mercury in a walnut tree described in last 
week's Journal. According to Mr, Thiselton Dyer, 
there is an old belief prevailing in country districts that 
when a tree is infested with insect plagues of any sort 
it may be cured by boring a hole obliquely in the trunk 
and filling it with mercury. This, he suggests, is no 
doubt what was done in the case cited, and he adds that 
he has seen the experiment tried on a cherry tree, though, 
of course, without effect. The Chinese have a similar 
notion. They profess tobe able to restore Cycas revoluta 
to health by driving an iron nail into the stem,’” 

If Mr. Thiselton Dyer be correct, the intention 
of the quicksilver was benevolent, and not male- 
volent, and the insertion does not deserve the 
heading under which it has been mentioned in 
‘N. & Q.” It would be interesting to have other 
opinions and further information. 

Sr. Swirain. 


Warin : De ra Warrenne (7" §. xi. 48, 236). 
—In Wing Church, in Buckinghamshire, there is 
still left in the upper part of one of the windows 
in the north aisle a portion of the shield (Chequée 
or and azure) of the Warrennes. The glass seems 
at some time to have been removed and replaced, 
as it is put in very irregularly, and, if I remember 
rightly, the name “ Warrenne” is written imme- 
diately beneath the shield. The above may be of 





value to some of your readers, as also would be 
a visit to the church itself, the old monuments 
(one of them completed in 1590) to Sir William 
and Sir Robert Dormer being very fine and in 
excellent preservation. The crypt under the 
chancel, which is very old, would be highly in- 
teresting to any one, more so to an antiquary. 
The church is under two hours’ journey from 
Euston. E. Carrixcton Oovry. 


To write of tavern signs that “The Chequers” 


indicates “that games of chance could be played 
within doors” begs a question that is not proved. 
It is alleged that the so-called “draught-board ” 
or “red lattice” was a tavern sign in Roman 
times ; and we are not agreed whether Earl War- 
renne took his coat of arms from the tavern sign 
or vice versd. Hatt. 


Gipsy Cuarms (7 §. xi. 348).—I am sorry 
that I cannot give Cor, Pripgzaux a complete 
answer to his interesting query. That gipsies 
were great sorcerers, that they were poisoners and 
dealers in all sorts of occult arts, and that, being 
“Egyptians,” they would naturally be supposed to 
deal largely in an article that came from Egypt and 
was much used in many of these arts—all this (if 
I may be allowed the expression) goes without say- 
ing. But I know nothing positively that bears 
directly upon the subject of Othello’s charmed 
handkerchief. There is nothing of this sort, 
so far as I remember, {in Leland or Borrow; 
Penicher (‘Traité des Embaumemens,’ Paris, 
M. DC. Xcrx.), who is my chief authorit on mummy, 
deals only with the embalmment of mummies and 
their uses in medicine. Magical lore (as he under- 
stands it) he leaves to those “qui ont plus de tems 
& perdre, et qui se paissent de curiositez inutiles 
pour ne pas dire de chimeres et de réveries.” The 
“spirituel, invisible, et magnetique” emanations 
of bodies, with their sympathetic virtues—these, 
he says, are “sublimes connoissances” which nature 
has revealed to none but her favourites, of whom 
he is not one. He gives, however, many formule 
for liquid as well as for solid preparations of mummy 
—waters, essences, balsams, and what not—some 
of which are white, some “de la plus belle couleur 
de rubis” (the colour of others not being stated), 
and all of which have very wonderful properties. 
The first of them is the balsam of mummy of Para- 
celsus, which I copy here from another source, the 
*Dispensatory of Paracelsus,’ as “ faithfully Eng- 
lished ” by “ W. D.” in 1656 :— 

“Put your mummy in Sallet oyl, in a glass close 
stopt; set your glasse in warm dung a month; that 
your mummy may putrifie in the oyl; then seperate the 
oyl from the grounds, by the distilling vessel call'd 
Retort; then take the oyl which you bave distill’d 
from the grounds; and to one pound of it, adde one 
dramme of Alexandrine Musk, and six ounces of Alex- 
andrine Treacle; and when you have mixt them all 
together, put them in a Circulatory Vessel ; and set 
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your vessel in Balneo Maria, that is, in boyling water : 
and so it must be kept in warm water a month, and then 
you have the Treacle of Mummy, or rather, the baleome 
of Mummy,” 

This, says Paracelsus, is infallible against all 
poisons and venomous bites, and is excellent for 
“ Pleurisie, Plague, Carbuncles, and Aposthemes.” 

This is a fair sample of the recipes Penicher 
quotes from various physicians ; but he has one 
(composed entirely of mummy) from Schroder, to 
which the inventor gives the name of “ divine 
water,” and rightly so, says Penicher, if it pos- 
sesses the virtues claimed for it. This is Penicher’s 
account of it :— 

“Pour la préparer, il fait distiler toutes les parties 
@un corps qu’on a fait mourir violemment ; il cohobe 
ensuite cette liqueur, qu'il garde pour | ‘usage suivant. 
Il prend une dragme de cette liqueur, quil méle avec 
neuf goutes ou environ de sang d'un malade, ou bien a 
eon défaut, avec une double quantité de son urine; si l'on 
s’appercoit que ces liqueurs ne se peuveut unir ensemble; 
il dit que c'est une marque infaillible d'une mort pro- 
chaine, au lieu que s'il arrive le contraire, et que l’on 
les vove se méler et s’unir sans repugnance, l'on peut 
attendre dans les vingt-quatre heures la santé et la 
guerison du malade.”’ 


I can only add to this a quotation from Quercetan 
with which Penicher concludes his work :— © 


Sed non est instituti nostri cuncta illa magisteria et 
arcana, que ab eodem (homine scilicet) ; erui possunt 
hic enumerare, aut introducere, veluti sunt ille pre- 

arationes Mumiz tam recentis quam liquidé spiritualis, 
farise item et elegantissime ill praparationes cranii, 
&c., bac omnia, inquam, si bic inserenda essent, nunquam 
buic operi daretur finie.” 

Cc. C. B. 


Hopvenine (7 S. xi. 184, 254).—Irish customs 
would seem to embrace something similar to the 
“hodening” of your correspondents. “Charlotte 
Elizabeth,” in her interesting ‘ Personal Recol- 
lections’ (pp. 113-14), describes a celebration she 
witnessed in King’s County, ‘‘on that great 
festival of the peasantry, St. John’s Eve.” First 
on the programme came a huge bonfire on the 
lawn, followed by promiscuous dancing to the 
energetic strains of an old‘ blind piper. 


“ But something was to follow that puzzled me not a 
little. When the fire bad burned for some hours, and 
got low, an indispensable part of the ceremony com- 
menced. Every one present, of the peasantry, passed 
through it, and several children were thrown across 
the sparkling embers, while a wooden frame of some 
eight feet long, with a horse’s head fixed to one end, 
and a Jarge white sheet thrown over it, concealing the 
wood and the man on whose head it was carried, made 
its appearance. This was greeted with loud shouts as 
the ‘white horse’; and having been safely carried by 
the skill of its bearer several times through the fire with 
& bold leap, it pursued the people, who ran screaming 
and laughing in every direction. I asked what the 
horse was meant for, and was told it represented all 
cattle. Here was the old worship of Baal, if not of 
Moloch too, carried on openly and universally in the 
heart of a nominally Christian country, and by millions 





did not then know that Popery is only a crafty adapta- 
tion of pagan idolatries to its own scheme ; and while I 
looked upon the now wildly excited people, with their 
children, and, in a figure, all their cattle, passing again 
and again through the fire, I almost questioned in my 
own mind the lawfulness of the spectacle,” 

C. K. 


Torquay. 


Lazy Lawrence (7% §. xi. 4, 115, 212),— 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘Popular Rhymes’ has at 
p. 271 :— 

Lazy Lawrence, let me go, 

Don’t me hold summer and winter too. 
This distich is said by a boy who feels very 
lazy, yet wishes to exert himself. Lazy Lawrence 
is a proverbial expression for an idle person, and I 
possess an old chap-book, entitled ‘‘ The History 
of Lawrence Lazy, containing his birth and sloth- 
ful breeding ; how he served the schoolmaster, his 
wife, the squire’s cook, and the farmer, which, by 
the laws of Lubberland was accounted high trea- 
son.” In Mr. S. O. Addy’s ‘ Sheffield Glossary’ 
(E.D.S.) this expression is given: ‘* Lawrence 
bids high wages,” with the following explanations : 

“*Said of a person who is rendered almost incapable 
of work by the heat of the weather, or who yields to it 
too willingly about the feast of St. Lawrence, which is 
the 7th day of August’ (Hunter’s MS.) ‘A proverbial 
saying for “to be lazy,” because St. Lawrence's day is 
the 10th of August, within the dog-days, and when the 
weather is usually very hot and faint’ (Pegge’s ‘ Anony- 
miana,’ 1818, p. 237).” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Hots (7 §. xi, 286, 334, 373).—I heard that 
bell-ringing story at the last reference from a 
gentleman who lived at South Witham, Lincoln- 
shire, a hundred years ago, and who described it 
as the ordinary impression made by the ringing of 
the church bells within hearing. North Witham, 
with its three bells, would ring, ‘‘ Who rings 
best?” South Witham, otherwise Post Wytham, 
notwithstanding that it owned but two, would de- 
fiantly reply, ‘‘ We do! We do!” A third vil- 
lage, having no more bells than South Witham, 
and labouring under the additional disadvantage 
that one of its bells was cracked, discordantly re- 
joined “ You lie.” I cannot remember the name 
of that third village. Creeton does not remind me 
of it, though that village is the only one near at 
hand which has two bells only, and I donot know 
that one of them is cracked. Castle Bytham and 
Little Bytham, on this side of South Witham, 
have, now at all events, three each, while the 
villages beyond North Witham mostly have four. 

KILLIGREW. 


The bell contest Mr. Hems refers to is an anec- 
dote oft repeated of various places. ‘ Briscoe’s 
Curiosities of the Belfry’ speaks of North 
Thoresby and Grainsby asking the question, 
“Who rings best?” and Hawerby replying, ‘‘ We 
do,” and of Burton bells calling across the Trent to 





professing the Christian name. I was confounded, for I 
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Luddington, in Lincolnshire, with the same result. 
Coming nearer home, this small Warwickshire 
village rejoices in a couple of most clamorous 
bells, which are locally known as ‘‘ We two,” their 
response to their far more harmonious neighbours 
in the adjacent tower of Curdworth Church, one 
of the sweetest trios in belfry music, a striking 
contrast to our own noisy pair. No doubt 
numerous similar instances could be given. 
J. BaGNatt, 
Water Orton. 


Mayrotss (7 §, xi. 87, 195, 315).—I would 
but once more make reference to this not quite 
obsolete and beautiful celebration, only very 
briefly. In so many illustrated periodicals of 
May 9 was there mention of the sylvan honours 
of the Queen of May at St. Mary Cray, in Kent, I 
am afraid to recite them; but for a picture of the 
delightful and floral revival of that maypole dance 
at St. Mary Cray your readers (but who before 
now has not made a note of it?) should find a 
reference here to the Illustrated London News, 
Graphic, Queen, and Gentlewoman of the 9th inst. 
Many who will read this remark were perhaps 
with the ten thousand who watched the old-time 
festival at charming St. Mary Cray. The Gentle- 
woman gave an illustration of the seventh election 
of the “‘ Ruskin May Queen” at Cork on the 2nd 
of May. May I also note the annual dance at 
Scarborough? At Gawthorpe, near here, the 
festival is marred by a fair not all purely Flora’s, 

Hersert Harpy. 

Earls Heaton, Dewsbury. 


I do not think I have mentioned before—I 
cannot, however, be sure, for I have not the back 
numbers at command—the maypole at Preston 
Brockburst in Shropshire. Bol.eav. 


There is, or was two or three years ago, a village 
maypole standing at Aldermaston, near Reading. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W.' 


Epwarp Ettoy, B.D. (7" S. xi. 298).—This 
divine contributed “A Commendatorie Epistle ” 
to a small quarto volume of expositions on ‘The 
Vision given to Ezechiel before the Great Cap- 
tivitie of Judah,’ from my copy of which the title- 
page is lacking, but which I have traced to the 
pen of Jobn Brinsley, a “noted grammarian, some- 
time a schoolmaster and minister in Great Yar- 
mouth, in Norfolk, an. 1636,” whose magnum opus 
was entitled ‘ Lvdvs literarivs: or the Grammar 
Schoole’ (Lond. 1612, 4to.), and was dignified 
by a preface by Bishop Hall. (For fuller details 
of Brinsley, see Wood’s ‘ Ath. Oxon.,’ by Bliss, 
i, 40.) In his epistle, Elton, speaking of Brinsley, 
says, “For the Author himselfe, though I have 
knowne him from my childhood, being borne neere 
unto him, brought up in the same Grammar 


Schoole, and after in the same College in Cam- 
bridge,” &c.; from which hints it should not be 
difficult, by the aid of Wood, to ascertain particu- 
lars of his birthplace, &c. Lowndes altogether 
ignores Elton; but a catalogue of seventeenth 
century theology in my possession enumerates 
three of his productions as follows: (1) ‘ Three 
excellent and pious Treatises, viz., The Complaint 
of a Sanctified Sinner, the Triumph of a True 
Christian, and the Great Mystery of Godliness,’ in 
one volume, folio, 1653; (2) ‘Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Colossians,’ folio, 1620; and (3) 
*God’s Holy Minde touching matters Morall, 
which Himself uttered in Ten Words, or Ten 
Commandments; also touching Prayer,’ 4to., 
1647. C. K. 
Torquay. 


DreaM OF THE ASSASSINATION OF PERCEVAL 
(7™ §S. xi. 47, 121, 232, 297).—The pistol with 
which Belliogham shot Perceval was exhibited by 
the Earl of Egmont (Catalogue, No. 16128) at the 
recent Guelph Exhibition. I should hardly term 
it “ cumbrous,” for, from what I remember, it ap- 
peared to be a handy specimen of its kind. Under 
No. 1612a my edition of the Catalogue called 
attention to the “ Hat worn by the Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval when he was shot by Bellingham 
in the lobby of the House of Commons, May 11, 
1812, and showing where it was pierced by the 
bullet.” As Perceval was shot in the breast at 
close quarters, I need hardly say that I searched in 
vain amongst the exhibits for this bullet-pierced 
hat. Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate, 


Will you allow me again to refer to the ‘ Auto- 
biography of William Jerdan,’ in which, at the end 
of vol. i., is an exact plan of the lobby of the 
House of Commons where Spencer Perceval was 
murdered? Jerdan expressly says that ‘‘ it was 
intended to engrave the fatal pistol of the exact 
size,” but it was found to be too large for the page. 
“1 have, therefore,” he adds, ‘‘ merely to state 
that it was strong, with a wide bore, and the 
barrel, as nearly as possible, three inches long.” 
There was a statue of Perceval by Sir Francis 
Chantrey in All Saints’ Church, Northampton, for 
many years, but it was removed to the museum in 
the same town in 1866. We may suppose that 
this was an excellent likeness, as it was executed 
by so distinguished a sculptor. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Some similar and most remarkable instances of 





coincidental dreams were given us by Miss R. H. 
| Busk a little while ago. See 6" S. x. 357, under 
| heading ‘ Source of Story,’ and xi. 118. 

| PHARAON. 

| Org-ror De GA QUE Je M’y METS” (7 S, xi. 
| 348).—The correct expression is “ Ote-toi de li 
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que je m’y mette.” It is a proverb, and, like all 
other such phrases, I think it is hardly possible to 
say who made use of it first. It is said of a 
person who tries to deprive another of some 
advantageous situation—to get into another's shoes. 
The expression used to Marshal Macmahon during 
his tenure of office in France was, ‘‘ J’y suis, j'y 
reste,” in allusion to one of his best feats of arms. 
Daring one of his campaigns he had conquered a 
very strong position over the enemy after a hard 
fight, which decided the fate of the day in favour 
of the French. He had just hoisted the French 
flag over that position when an aide-de-camp of 
bis commanding officer came and ordered him to 
retreat ; but the glorious soldier, hot with excite- 
ment, and conscious of the military necessity of 
keeping what he had so bravely got, answered, 
“Tell the general that j’y suis, j’y reste” (I am 
here, and I remain here). DnaRGEL, 


I think that I can trace in the query possibly 
a reference to Biichmann, otherwise I might say 
that the inquirer can find what is known of the 

sage in the ‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ pp. 214, 215, 

rl., 1879. Ep. Marsnatt. 


The correct spelling of the above is “ Ote-toi de 
la que je m’y mette.” It is next to impossible to 
ascertain who first made use of such an old and 
familiar phrase as this. Marshal Macmahon’s 
famous saying, ‘‘ J’y suis, j’y reste,” would naturally 
suggest the probability of its having been used to 
him by some one or other. We French schoolboys 
used the expression among ourselves more than 
fifty years ago. G. 


Op Curistmas Nicut (7" §. xi. 268).—The 
custom in North Hampshire seems to be the 
blending of two old superstitious beliefs. There 
was formerly a belief, which probably still pre- 
vails in some parts of England, that at twelve 
o'clock on the eve of the Nativity of our Lord, oxen 
knelt in their stalls in honour of the event. The 
rustling of the leaves seems to be explained by 
the following, taken from Dyer’s ‘ British Popular 
Customs,’ p. 34: “A friend of mine,” says Mr. 
C. W. Bincnaw, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. ix. 33,— 
“met a girl on Old Christmas Day, in a village of 
North Somerset, who told him that she was going to 
see the Christmas thorn in blossom, He accompanied 
her to an orchard, where he found a tree, propagated 
from the famous Glastonbury thorn, and gathered from 
it several sprigs in blossom. Afterwards the girl's 
mother informed him that it had been formerly the 
custom for the youth of both sexes to assemble under 
the tree at midnight on Christmas Eve, in order to hear 
the bursting of the buds into flower; and she added, ‘ As 
they comed out, you could hear ’um haffer.’” 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 
‘Moruer Husparv’ (7 §. x. 187, 354; xi. 


312)—I have never seen the political squib 
alluded to by your correspondent W. M. M.; but 





may not the idea of writing it have originated 
from a perusal of Spenser’s ‘ Prosopopoia,’ com- 
mencing with the “ righteous Maide,” and “ Syrian 
dog,” and quaintly ending with :— 

Since which all Apes but halfe their eares have left 

And of their tailes are utterly bereft. 

So Mother Hubbard her discourse did end ; 

Which pardon me, if I amisee have pend: 

For weake was my remembrance it to hold, 

And bad her tongue that it so bluntly told? 


C. Leeson Prince. 


Davin Etoinsrop’s Eritapn (7% §. x. 486; 
xi. 15, 134, 332).—Michelet, ‘ Hist. de France,’ 
book x., chap. iii, says of La Hire, a Gascon 
brigand who joined Joan of Arc in 1429,— 

“ When he went out pillaging he said his little Gascon 
prayer, without specifying too plainly what he asked 
for, but thinking that God would undertake the hint : 
‘Sire Dieu, je te prie de faire pour La Hire ce que La 
Hire ferait pour toi, si ta étais capitaine et si La Hire 
était Dieu.’” 

Michelet’s authority is ‘Mémoires concernant la 
Pucelle.’ J. G. Acer. 


Ficures oF Soxtprers (6 §. xii. 270, 331; 
7% S. xi. 355).—If it was the fashion in the early 
part of the eighteenth century to decorate houses 
with picture-board dummies, there may be other 
examples yet extant besides those at Carlisle; and 
I should be glad to hear of them. I myself know 
of two others, L. L. K 


*LItypoiero’ (7* §, xi. 227, 252, 296, 357).— 
Can the following couplet, which occurs in Sir John 
Vanbrugh’s comedy ‘ Ausop,’ V. i., have any con- 
nexion with the famous old song ?— 

Learcuos (singing). Dol, de tol dol, dol dol, de tol dol : 

Lilly Burleighre's lodged in a bough. 

James Harris. 

Leeds, 


BrstiocRAPHy oF STarrorpsHire (7 S. x1. 
308).—For the lives of George Abbot (1562- 
1633), Laurence Addison (1632-1713), and the 
Lords Audley from about 1223 to 1544, see the 
‘Biographical Dictionary,’ published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 1844. 

Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Generat Prantacevet Harrison (7 §. xi. 
307).—The term “remarkable” falls short of accu- 
racy in describing this pedigree; it is rather 
“questionable.” The compiler starts with Odin 
and works down, including Claudian, Diocletian, 
Constantine, and other Roman Emperors, real or 
false, to Horda Knut, 850 a.p.; then admiral 
Henric Hakinson, a.D. 1060; it becomes Henric- 
son and Harrison of Knowsley, Latham, Coupland 
in Gillesland, &c. A Sir John Harrison, 1420 a.p., 
married Elizabeth Percy, some relation to John of 
Gaunt and King Henry IV. A subsequent mar- 
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riage with Margaret Bourchier, who represented 
the Nevilles, makes the claimant heir of the whole 
blood to King Henry VI., but gives no claim to 
the dukedom of Lancaster or any estates, whatever 
value the blood and six feet three inches of body 
may have. A. H. 


Scrutirer (7 §, xi. 329).—This must surely 
be a mistake for scutifer! A bishop who was also 
a baron would have been attended by his squire. 

J. 8. 


Westminster, 


*Gesta Grayorum’ (7 S, xi. 367).—This is 
the title of a record of certain revels held by the 
gentlemen of Gray’s Inn in 1594. They were an 
annual fixture, both at Shrovetide and Christmas, 
and the above probably owes its separate publica- 
tion to the fact that the revels of that year were 
more than usually magnificent. The Prince of 
Parpoole held bis mimic court fur the space of 
three weeks, and had his office-bearers and house- 
hold assigned to him, and, what was of more vital 
consequence perhaps, sufficient funds to sustain 
this glittering pomp. On the first night of these 
revels was acted a “Comedy of Errors like to 
Plautus his Menechmus.” Here we have, doubt- 
less, the first performance of Shakespeare's play, 
so that, as Halliwell-Phillipps points out in his 
‘Outlines of the Life of Shakespere,’ 104, Gray’s 
Inn 
** is one of the only two buildings now remaining in Lon- 
don in which, so far as we know, any of the plays of 
Shakespere were performed in his own time,” 

The other building is the Middle Temple. It has 
been declared by Spedding (‘ Letters,’ i. 342) that 
various speeches contained in the ‘Gesta Grayorum’ 
were by the hand of Bacon, and “carry his sig- 
nature in every line.” There is no outside evidence 
of this ; but the speeches are of high literary ex- 
cellence, and worthy of so great a man. An 
account of these revels will be found in Douth- 
waite’s ‘Gray’s Inn.’ There is a copy of the 
*Gesta Grayorum’ (4to., 1688) in the Gray’s Inn 
Library. It is reprinted in Nichols’s ‘ Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth’ (1823), vol. iii. p. 262. 

D. W. Dovuruwaire. 
Dublin, 


Your correspondent will find an account of the 
contents of this quarto tract in Hone’s ‘ Year Book,’ 
pp. 164-176. F, C. Birxseck Terry, 


There is a notice of this in Lowndes, with a 
reference to Nichols, ‘ Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth,’ vol. ii., who prints it, as also for the first 
time part ii. Ep. Marsuatt, 


Rerusat or A Kyicutnoop sy a Jupor (7 
8. xi. 305, 396).—To save confusion hereafter, it 
may be as well to record that “ Robert Samuel 
Wright, one of the justices of Her Majesty’s High 





Court of Justice,” was knighted at Windsor on 
March 20, 1891 (London Gazette, No. 26,148, 
p. 1837). A curious account of the strenuous 
efforts which Romilly and Piggott made to avoid the 
“honour” of knighthood, when appointed Attorney 
and Solicitor General respectively in the Ministry 
of all the Talents, will be found in Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s ‘ Diary,’ under the entry for February 12, 
1806. G. F. R. B, 


Berketey (7™ §. xi. 367).—Jacob’s ‘ Peerage’ 
(1766) says of this Col. Berkeley that he died 
1736, having married Mary, daughter of Henry 
Cornewall, by whom (1) Henry, killed at Fontenoy; 
(2) Lionel Spencer (below); (3) Elizabeth, (4) 
Lucy, both died young; (5) Isabella, died un- 
maried ; (6) Mary, married Charles Morton, M.D.; 
(7) Elizabeth, married —— Martin. 

Lionel Spencer Berkeley (above) married Mar- 
garet, daughter of James Whitfield, by whom (1) 
Velters Cornewall, (2) Henry Nicholas Lionel, (3) 
James, (4) George, (5, 6) two other sons, died 
infants. 

I have seen no further account of this line. I 
suppose it is now extinct. Perhaps somebody can 
say how, when, and where it expired. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Wituis’s Rooms (7 §, xi. 144, 213, 373).—It 
would be presumptuous to contest the opinion of 
Mr. Wueatiey, but I must remark that the 
“insertions” to Rigby’s letter to Selwyn to which 
he refers as mine are not mine at all, but are 
in the letter from which I made the copy. 

I have always understood that there was an 
entrance originally to Almack’s from Pall Mall, 
and it seems to me that what are now called Marl- 
borough Chambers answer to this. I incline to 
my opinion that the rooms in King Street, with 
an entrance from Pall Mall, and rooms over and 
attached to that entrance, were built for a gambling 
club, and that the large room looking into King 
Street was that in which the great faro table was 
kept. Walpole’s letter to Lord Nuneham, July 12, 
1773, leads to the conclusion that the old entrance 
to Almack’s was in Pall Mall. He says: “I was 
in London yesterday, where there is scarce a soul 
but Maccaronis lolling out of the windows at 
Almack’s, like carpets to be dusted.” This could 
not have applied to the windows in King Street, 
as they are not suitable for “lolling out of”; 
neither would there have been much to “ loll out” 
of them for. To suggest that there were two 
Almack’s and two White’s is making confusion 
confounded indeed. J. Sranpiso HAty. 

Temple. 


Catico Prixtixe (7" S. xi. 247).—It is stated 
by Anderson that calico printing in this country 
commenced in London in 1676, but a Mr. James 
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Thomson informed a Committee of the House of 
Commons that the first small calico printing 
establishment was formed by a Frenchman on the 
banks of the Thames, at Richmond, about the year 
1690. The first large establishment was at Bromley 
Hall, in Essex, and the printing business was 
carried on almost exclusively in the neighbourhood 
o London till after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, since which time it has gradually died out 
there. The introduction of calico printing into 
Lancashire is ascribed to the Messrs. Clayton, of 
Bamber Bridge, near Preston, so early as the year 
1764, and they were followed by Robert Peel, 
commonly called Parsley Peel, the grandfather of 
the famous Sir Robert Peel. See the ‘ History of 
the Cotton Manufacture,’ by Edward Baines, jun., 
chap. xii. J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool, 


Amy Rossart (7* §. xi, 369).—Amy, only child 
of Sir John and Lady Robsart, is believed to have 
been ‘sia at Stanfield Hall, near Wymondham, 
Norfolk, about 1530. Stanfield had belonged to 
her mother, who was the widow of Roger Apple- 
yard, Esq. Sir John Robsart had a house at Syder- 
stone, near Houghton, Norfolk, and probably much 
of her youth was spent there. For particulars of her 
life and supposed murder, see a paper, contributed 
by Mre. Herbert Jones, on ‘ Houghton-in-the-Brake,’ 
te ‘Norfolk Archzeology,’ viii. 231; also the late 
Canon Jackson’s article on Longleat, in the Wilts 
Archeol. and Nat. History Magazine, xvii. 47 ; 
and Mr. Walter Rye on the ‘ Murder of Amy 
Robeart,’ in the Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany, 
iii, 251. C. R. Manyine, 

Diss. 


Tae Restina-PLace oF CHARLES AND Mary 
Lams (7* §S. xi. 75, 361).—-Surely it is easy enough 
to find out whether or not Mary Lamb was buried 
in or beside her brother’s grave in 1847. If the 
clergyman, any of the mourners, the undertaker, 
the sexton, or the gravediggers are alive they can 
tell, and the fee-book of Edmonton Church would 
tell also. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


Avurnors oF Quotations Wantep (7" §. xi. 
309, 379).— 

Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends. 
Bartlett’s reference to Coleridge's ‘ Reproof’ is quite 
correct. It isa short poem of ten lines, and was pub- 
lished in ‘The Literary Remains of 8. T, Coleridge,’ 
vol. i. p, 53 (Pickering, 1836). 

Corrie Leonarp Tompson, 

(7% 8, xi. 369.) 
They are thrust 
Like foolish Prophets forth ; their words to scorn 

Are scatter'd, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust. 
These lines form the conclusion of the twenty-sixth 
quatrain of Fitzgerald’s ‘ Rubdiyat’ of Omar Khayyam. 

WALTEK JEKROLD. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Wells Wills. Arranged in Parishes and Annotated by 

Frederic William Weaver, (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

WE are old enough to remember the time when there 
was a general feeling that old wills were of no interest, 
Even antiquaries had not become aware in those days 
of the great treasure of social knowledge relating to 
former times that was locked up in our will offices. As 
far as the public are concerned we believe the change 
was brought about by certain articles whch appeared in 
one of the earlier volumes of Household Words. In those 
days but few wills had been printed. Now it is not easy 
to call to mind how many volumes have been devoted 
exclusively to this subject, not taking into account the 
great number of wills which have appeared from time 
to time in our various archeological serials, 

Mr. Weaver's volume is all that can be wished, if we 
are to have abstracts at all. Our feeling is that it 
would be far better to publish all our old wills in full; 
but financial reasons render this at present an im- 
possibility. 

The volume before us includes all the Wells wills be- 
tween the years 1528 and 1536, with a few of earlier 
date. This is a most important time. The changes in 
religion had not as yet affected the minds of the people, 
and we find in almost every case bequests to churches 
for masses and for the service of the altars of sainte. 
Some of these are very curious, For example, John 
White, alias Hyll, of King’s Brompton, leaves a bequest 
in 1535 to St. Sounday, and three years before Jobanna 
Murley, of Cutcombe, had made a similar bequest. Who 
this person was has yet to be discovered. The editor 
suggests St. Dominic or St. Dominica. We think either 
of these solutions unlikely, but have nothing better to 
offer in their place. There are several bequests of hives 
of bees. This is curious; we do not remember, except 
on one occasion, to have met with anything of the sort 
elsewhere, though we have a clear memory of being 
once at an assize town in an eastern shire when a woman 
was tried for stealing a swarm of bees, which, if we re- 
member aright, she had carried off wrapped in her apron. 
Bees were a more valuable property in old days than 
now. When sugar was not, or was a very rare com- 
modity, honey was in much request, and the wax was 
required not only for domestic purposes, but to burn in 
churches at mass, and before shrines, tombs, and images. 
Those who have read the works of the reformers, as re- 
produced in a modern form by the Parker Society, will 
call to mind how frequently the burning lights in 
churches was denounced. Richard Playce, vicar of 
Kingston, whose will is dated in 1534, instructed his 
executors to cause some one to go on pilgrimage and to 
make o“ erings for him to “ Josephe of Abarmathia,” that 
is Glxstonbury, to our Lady of Cleve, to the cross of 
Chaldon in Doreetehire, to “ our lady of petye yn Sydbery 
and to Bysshope Lacy.” This last place of pilgrimage is 
very curious. Edmund Lacy was Bishop of Exeter (1421- 
1455), and we learn from Dr. Oliver, who quotes Hooker 
and Godwin, “ that the bishop’s memory was long vene- 
rated in this diocese, and that pilgrims resorted to his 
tomb,” This ie, however, so far as we can call to mind, 
the only instance we have ever met with of devotion to 
him. Lacy was certainly never canonized, and we cannot 
find his name in the Rev. Richard Stanton’s‘ Menology,” 
which contains a catalogue of those who were eaints by 
repute, but whose honour had never received ecclesi- 
astical sanction. The work has so evidently been one of 
loving care to its editor that we do not like to find fault ; 
but we are bound to say that the index rerum might 
have been bet‘er than it is. 
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Scottish Abbeys and Cathedrals. By Joseph Robertson, 
LL.D. (Aberdeen, Wyllie.) 

Tus reprint of an article in the Quarterly Review, 
which was, in fact,a treatise on its subject-matter at a 
time when such treatises were very few and far be- 
tween, forms in itself a suitable memorial of its author. 
It has the additional merit of being prefaced by a 
thoroughly sympathetic biographical notice, and is thus 
doubly a memorial of one of the most learned of Scottish 
ecclesiastical and historical a for Joseph 
Robertson was an antiquary, though he was also, what all 
antiquaries are not, a widely and deeply read historian 
and scholar. His love for his subject is transparent in 
every page of the vivid and interesting outline of Scottish 
ecclesiastical art which the handsome little volume 
before us presents to our view. On some points we may 
differ from the statements made in the essay, but they 
are points on which, as we think, Robertson somewhat 
too easily accepted the views of a dominant school. It is 
not clear to us that the Celtic Church of Scotland de- 
serves all the blame which it received at the hands 
of the Latin school favoured by St. Margaret. By 
that school any non-Latin service would be spoken of as 
the “ mumbling” of a Celtic mass, and ulthough there 
is evidence of degeneracy from the days of St. Columba, 
and the adherents of the Celtic rite were no doubt partly 
degenerate and partly dispirited, it seems to us that they 
have met with somewhat hard measure, and that it 
ought to be possible to respect both the Celtic and Latin 
phases of Scottish Church history. 


Index to the Gainford Parish Registers, Vol. I. Pt. TIL 
(Stock.) 

Tue latest issue of this valuable index gives us a further 

insight into the Thackeray settlement in the bishopric, 


within the dates of the burial register, 1569-1784, which 
it comprises. We find that the earliest Thackeray 
burials at Gainford were those of John, Sarah, Anne, 
and Dorothy, son and daughters of William Thackeray, 
at dates ranging from 1667 to 1681, William of Gain- 
ford, apparently the father, is recorded under 1699, 
There is also evidence of a Ralph (1701), and another 
William (1712-13), both entered as of Forcet parish, co. 
York, a fact which seems to point toa Yorkshire con- 
nexion, and of two Johns, a Robert, and a Thomas, down 
to 1782, the date of entry of the last John, It is curious, 
from the point of view of literary associations, to find 
the name of Punch in this index as well as that of 
Thackeray, while we also find a Trowlop, whom we sup- 
pose to be a Trollope, not to epeak of several Kiplings, 
though without a Rudyard among them. There are not 
a few quaint entries, such as “one poore traveiling 
ma[{nj,” “one Nicholas, a wandering souldier,” “a 
vagrant, whose name is unknown to us,” besides several 
entries of persons “ drowned in the Tees,” The work is 
to be completed by copies of all the inscriptions in the 
church and churchysrd, indicated in this part by the 
letters “ M.I.," and we should be very glad if it could 
be still further made perfect by the discovery and pub- 
lication of a “ curious sort of collateral register of Gain- 
ford, 1574-98,” believed to have existed as lately as May, 
1889. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports. Vol. XXVI. 
Edited by W. 8. Church, M.D, and W. J. Walsham, 
F.R.C.S. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue volume before us opens with an obituary notice of 

James Matthews Duncan, M.D., F.R.S., late physician- 

accoucheur to the Hospital. A man of sterling worth 

and great merit, both as physician and teacher, his de- 
cease is a great loss both to the Hospital and the Medical 

School. In the words of the highest lady in the land, 

expressed in a deeply sympathetic telegram to Mrs, Dun- 





can, “ The country and Europe at large have lost one of 


their most distinguished men, and one who will be sorely 
missed.” The medical and surgical papers scattered 
through the volume well repay careful study, Amongst 
them is an interesting account of the influenza epidemic 
of 1890 as experienced at St. Bartholomew's and the 
Royal Free Hospitals, Considering that not far short 
of eight thousand cases of influenza were seen and 
treated at St. Bartholomew's during the six or seven 
weeks that the epidemic prevailed, the conclusions 
arrived at by Dr. Samuel West in his résumé are of im- 
portance at the present time, and should form a useful 
epitome for future reference, 


In Le Livre Moderne a second essay upon ‘ Les Collec. 
tionneurs d’Affiches ’ deals with contemporary advertise- 
ments. Five illustrations of this class by Jules Chéret, 
and one by Ad. Villette, are reproduced. The last. 
named consists of the advertisement of ‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue’ with which the walls of London are at 
present covered, M. Gausseron sends his customary 
causerié upon modern books, very many of which are 
English, and some very interesting particulars of recent 
book sales in France are given. 


Parts IX. and X. of the Petit Manuel du Bibliophile 
et du Libraire of M. Gausseron chronicle the ob in 
London of one or two remarkable lots, and in Paris of 
the first edition of ‘Laon and Cythna,’ which fetched 
210 francs. 


Mr. Rosert Cnartes Hops, F.S.A., has printed in 
Scarborough (Haygarth) 7'he Leper in England, a valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of a subject in which 
much interest is being taken. 





Potices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as 4 guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Inquirer (“ Hep ! Hep !"’),—These words, employed 
by George Eliot in ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ are the cry used 
by German populations when assaulting the Jews. 
Among explanations that which finds most favour is 
that the word is formed from the initial letters of 
“ Hierosolyma est perdita.”” Jews are said to have 
retorted with the cry, “Jep! Jep!” “Jesus est per- 
ditus,” For further information see an interesting 
editorial communication 4* 8. iii. 580. 

Pepieres (“ Family query ”).—We are not disposed to 
inquire concerning the descent of persons still living, to 
whom application can be made. 

N, R, N.—The phrase used, we believe, was 
“ Verify your quotations.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addreesed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











